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INVITATION. 

\/isttors are always welcome at The Com- 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of occupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


\Jermont, the first of the New England States 
to hold its election for state officers and 
Congressmen, has chosen for governor the Hon. 
Charles J. Bell of Walden, whose portrait 
appears on the cover. 

Mr. Bell was born in 1845 on the farm where 
he still lives, was educated in the common 
schools, and earned his first money, when he 
was ten years old, by building the fire in the 
schoolhouse after milking ten cows and walking 
a mile and ahalf. He was known in the recent 
campaign as “‘the farmers’ candidate,’’ because 
he has for thirty years been prominent in the 
grange, and because the products of his farm 
have a reputation that extends beyond the limits 
of the state. Yet he has had experience in 
public affairs also, as a member of both houses 
of the state legislature, the board of railroad 
commissioners and the board of agriculture. 

Friends of the governor elect have pointed 
out that Mr. Bell ‘‘made an early beginning’ 
in all directions. As set forth above, he started 
to earn money at the age of ten. At fifteen he 
began his public career as messenger in the 
state House of Representatives, and at seventeen 
he established his military record by enlisting 
in the Fifteenth Vermont Regiment, of which 
Senator Redfield Proctor was colonel. Undwubt- 
edly all these facts help to account for the 
large majority which he received on Septem- 
ber 6th. 

& 

| wer that exhibit the vigor and persistence 

of elderly citizens are distinctly seasonable, 
and New Hampshire papers are celebrating a 
Coos County man, “‘far along in his eighties,’’ 
who took a monstrous pail, one day in August, 
and went after blueberries. He did not return 
that night, and the next morning search parties 
went out, and found him after a time, well, 
happy and very busy. The explanation was 
that berries were not so plentiful as he had 
expected, and he ‘‘camped out’’ overnight 
because he was determined not to go home 
until he had filled his pail. 


® 


‘There is no better spot on this continent 

than right here in New England. This 
section is well watered, and we have a good 
climate and a soil very productive if cared for. 
Look at your truck-gardens or any section of 
land that is properly cultivated. Such land 
pays well. ‘There would be no trouble about 
producing five times as much as we do. Talk 
about ‘worn-out land’! There is no such thing. 
It is only dormant land. You have a better 
chance right here than anywhere else on earth.’’ 
This no-place-like-home talk is from a Connect- 
icut man who has made a conspicuous success 
of his own farming. Such a man has a right 
to say it, and he means every word he says. 


& 


A new way to become ‘‘land poor’’ has been 

discovered by a Bangor man, who, many 
years ago, bought from a railroad corporation 
tive hundred acres of timber land located in the 
northern part of Somerset County, Maine, near 
the Canadian border. Regularly every year 
he paid the tax called for by the state assessors, 
but having no need of the timber, never went 
near the land. Finally, however, somebody told 
him that a lumberman who had started to clear 
an adjoining tract was trespassing, and he sent 
this person a warning. The second lumber- 
man, having good intentions and a clear con- 
science, at once looked into the matter, and 
presently retorted that the Bangor man did not 
own any land in that part of Maine. Then the 
state assessors and the land agent were called 
upon, and it proved that the alleged trespasser 
was right. The five hundred acres, in some 


readjustment of boundaries, had been taken | 


into the Province of Quebec. 


|! Old Home Week is to survive as a New 

England ‘‘institution,’? and that it ought 
there can be no doubt, the experience of this 
year suggests that simplicity must be the rule 
for the celebrations, and that more people must 
consent to share the labors as well as the 
pleasure of the time. Perhaps a city should 
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not be expected to make an annual festival, 
since city celebrations are bound to be expen- 
sive; but the occasion in a country town does 
not necessarily call for anything more costly 
than a basket picnic and a meeting for historical 
and reminiscent addresses, and the fewer the 
formalities, the more the home-comers will 
enjoy it. The important thing is, however, 
that the same persons should not be relied 
upon to plan and carry out the celebrations 
year after year. That is unjust to them, and 
it tends to get things into ruts which could be 
avoided if citizens would remember that Old 
Home Week had its beginning in a public- 
spirited impulse, and depends for its continuance 
upon the good-will of all. 


& 


- the interest of small towns which had poor 
schools because they could not raise money 
to employ competent teachers, the last General 
Assembly of the state of Connecticut passed a 
law which is already beginning to show benefi- 
cent results. It provides that every town having 
a valuation of less than half a million dollars 
may receive from the state twenty-five dollars for 
each child in attendance at school during the 
year previous—this money to be used for teach- 
ers’ salaries only. The money is to be paid, 
however, only to the towns which have expended 
a certain proportion of their tax levy for the 
support of their schools. Sixty-one towns are 
eligible to the grant, thirty-five had at the time 
of writing taken steps to secure it, and the 
enthusiastic activity of the school committees 
seemed to insure that the thirty-five thousand 
dollars appropriated would be wisely expended. 
The generosity which the cities and larger towns 
have manifested is as pleasing as the law itself. 
The representatives from Hartford were espe- 
cially active in promoting the enactment, and 
legislators from other cities cordially backed 
their belief that the small towns should have 
all the help they needed. That is the spirit 
that unites a commonwealth and makes it great. 
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PROMPTING THE KING. 


Rovalty the world over feels the need of main- 
taining a dignity that shall distinguish it 
from the common people. When Doctor Holub 
was travelling in the interior of South Africa, 
some years ago, he was introduced to a local 
sovereign. Here is his account of the interview : 


Nothing pleased the king better than to exhibit 
the interior of his palace to a white man, and 
the complacent grin that overspread his coun- 
tenance as he ushered me throug’ oad ry 
evidently showed that he conside' that he 
was giving me a great treat. After requesting 
me to be seated, he spread out his pocket-hand- 
kerchief, which he did not ap to use for 
any other purpose, on the chair which he 
selected for himself, and sat upon it. The 
queen, when she returned, seated herself upon 
a wooden stool. 

The king now proceeded to question me, 
through the missionaries as interpreters, as to 
my own nationality and the object of m 
journey. It was the case with him, as wit 
most Bechuanas, that the only white people 
whom he knew were Englishmen, whom he 
liked, and Boers, whom he did not like; and 
he was manifestly surprised when he learned 
that I belonged to neither of them. As soon 
as he thought that he had the word ‘‘ Austria’’ 
impressed upon his memory, he inquired upon 
what river | resided, and whether i lived in a 
town or at a cattle-station, by which he meant 
in the country. 

The name of Prague was another puzzle for 
him, and his surprise was still further increased 
when he heard that it was twenty times as 
large as Molopolole, his manner of expressin 
himself being that ‘‘his heart was full o 
wonder at the greatness of the village.’’ 

Turning to the queen, he said, ‘‘He is a 
doctor; he is not an Englishman; he is not a 
Boer; but —’”’ 

His memory failed him, and he turned to the 
missionaries to be prompted. 

He caught the word Austrian, and rising from 
his seat, stammered, ‘‘O-o-stri-en!’’ 

Then, looking round, he smiled as if he had 
accomplished a prodigious feat. 


® © 


INDORSED. 


A Methodist clergyman in a small Iowa town 

unwittingly conspired with a visiting 
clergyman to provoke a smile in the midst of his 
sermon. Human nature refuses to keep its 
gravity on such occasions, and human nature 
approves the telling of the story without irrev- 
erence for the scene of the episode. 

The visiting clergyman was preaching in a 
modest strain about the humble attitude which 
human beings should maintain. ‘‘If some one 
should meet me on the street,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
call me a fool, I should not argue the question 
with him—it might be too near the truth.’’ 

Then, quite from habit, the other clergyman 
murmured audibly, ‘‘Amen!’’ 


*® & 


KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED. 


t was not always easy for the shopkeepers in 

Banbury to supply Mrs. Manson’s demands, 

but the old lady never failed to make her desires 
clear, although her speech was peculiar. 


One day she stepped into the corner store, 
and advanced upon the solitary clerk with 
determination in her eye. 

**I want you should show me a suitable piece 
0’ calico,’’ she said, firmly. ‘‘I want it between 
light and dark, pattern neither set nor sprawly, 
not too stiff nor yet slimpsy, for twelve and a 
half cents a yard, and be quick about it!’’ 





Plants and Seeds for sale. 
W. K. SMITH, ANSON, ME. 
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Do you know a tomato when 
you seeone? Yes, when it is 
outside a bottle of catsup. 
Most ‘‘tomato” catsup is 
colored with aniline dye, or 
other artificial coloring mat- 
ter; nobody would touch the 
stuff undisguised. 

Columbia, ‘‘The Uncolored 
Catsup,’’ contains only the 
red of the perfectly ripe 
tomato. 

Lonesome business, but pure 
catsup. 


COLUMBIA CONSERVE COMPANY 

















Ask your neighbor about the DIGHTON, 





Heat 5 Rooms $75 


7 Rooms 95 
Your 9 Rooms 125 
PIPING, 


REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


House 


with a 








Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a 
DIGHTON. Lvery 


rice on a new 
‘art Warranted. 





DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 








SARANAC 


“Everybody’s” 
Glove. 


For farmers, team- 
sters, truckmen — any 
one having rough, 
heavy work todo. Buck 
and horsehide. Steam- 

and waterproof. ‘‘Por- 
ter Pull” fastener. 
Ask your dealer for 
it — ‘*Saranac.’’ 
Write us if he hasn’t it. 


PARKER BROS. & CO., 










Perhaps he heats HIS House with one. 











Littleton, N. H. 











$33.00 California, Oregon and 
Washington. 


Colonist one-way second-class tickets 
on sale daily from Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
Seattle and other Pacific Coast points, 
and still lower rates to Utah, Montana, 
Wyoming and Idaho points, via the 
Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 
Line. Correspondingly low rates from 
all points. 

Daily and Personally Conducted Excur- 
sions in Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars, 
double berth only $7.00 from Chicago, on 
fast through trains. Choice of routes. 
No change of cars. All agents sell tickets 
viathis line. For full particulars address 
T. P. VAILLE, Asst. Mgr., 300 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass. 











Enables You to Mend Your ‘. 
Stove Lining Yourself. 

Simply add a little water, mix : 

toa paste andapply. It’savery # 

easy and economical affair. 

Uf Your Dealer Hasn't It Write Us. & 

PRESBREY STOVE LINING CO., { 
TAUNTON, MASS. 2 
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‘When I make up the fire in the morn- 
ing an easy turn of this crank dumps the 
ashes into a large, tightly enclosed ash-pan 
which I can empty at my leisure. 
the fire is kindling I keep open this damper, 
which gives a direct draft to the chimney. 
It takes almost no time to get well going 
and never has to be coaxed nor fussed 
over,’’— 7he Magee Reputation, 


While 


Some other things that users of 
Magee Ranges say of them are 
interestingly told in the booklet 
quoted. If you wish we will send 
Do you? 





MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of the celebrated Magee Ranges and Heaters 
The greatest variety of models in the United States 











There are furnaces and furnaces. 


Bay 


You'll not be disappointed if you 
CHOOSE THE 





Built for Heavy 
Duty, and has fewest 
joints possible. It’s the 
result of over 60 years’ 
experience. 


Economical. Its 
hot-air blast device 
causes a rapid combus- 
tion of the smoke and 
gases that are frequent- 
ly allowed to go to waste 
up the chimney, thus 
yielding more heat from 
a given quantity of fuel 
—coal or wood. 








tate Furnace 


Easily Operated. 
A slight turn of the lever 
exposes a new surface 
of the triangular grate, 
liberates the ashes, 
and quickly produces a 
clear, bright fire. The 
lever, you will notice, 
is an upright one, 
and does away with the 
old-fashioned ‘ back- 
breaking shake-down.” 
No poking needed. 








Circular Free. 








In this advertisement we have mentioned but a few of the 
telling features of this efficient furnace. Our circular tells of others ; send for it. 





BARSTOW STOVE CO. 55 Portland St., Boston; Providence, R. I. 


We also make ‘‘ Bay State"’ and “‘ Richmond” Ranges, also ‘‘ Model"’ Ranges and Furnaces. 
If your dealer hasn’t them write to us. 


— 
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OR two weeks Parson 

Gow’s housekeeper, 

Mrs. Samantha Gerry, 
had been out of town, ‘‘called 
away by sickness,’’ and Aunt 
Locke was beginning to feel 
anxious about the parson’s neck- 
handkerchiefs. 
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he invited, sonorously. ‘“‘I will 
detain you only a moment. I 
neglected to take my notes when 
I went out this morning.’’ 
Parson Gow was evidently mov- 
ing about the room. 

‘“‘Ah! Here they are!’’ the 
listener heard him announce, in 





The worthy Mrs. Samantha, 
who kept her reverend charge spotlessly 
neat, and ‘‘ waited on him by inches,’’—so 
the current gossip of the parish reported,— 
would have felt much anxiety had she 
known that the capable matron who had 
volunteered to fill her place had herself 
fallen ill, and that the parson, firmly decli- 
ning to accept anything more than an 
occasional dinner or tea invitation from his 
hospitable parishioners, was ‘‘doing for 
himself.’’ 

‘*He’s just about as fit to take care of 
himself as a six-months-old baby!’ Aunt 
Locke declared to her family, as they sat 
at the breakfast-table on Saturday morning. 
‘*He’s got just an even dozen of those fine 
neck-handkerchers, and it was borne in on 
me in the night that probably at least two- 
thirds of ’em were hanging over the chair 
in his bedroom this minute, waiting to be 
washed. I got up early a-purpose.to get 
the bakin’ well under way, and while the 
twins are finishing up, I’m just going to 
slip over to Colonel Fellows’s and see how 
he’s standing the hot weather, an’ stop in 
at the parson’s on the way back, an’ collect 
those handkerchers to do up. I ain’t afraid 
to put my clear-starching beside of Saman- 
thy Gerry’s, or any other woman’s, if I do 
say it. I want to go tolerable early, so’s 
to get the cool o’ the day for it.’ 

Notwithstanding Aunt Locke’s plans for 
expedition,—and nobody had ever accused 
the good lady of allowing grass to grow 
under her feet on any occasion,—she found, 
on reaching Parson Gow’s handsome man- 
sion at the other end of the town, that the 
reverend gentleman had been even more 
energetic than herself. Although nine 
o’clock had not yet struck, he was already 
up and away, leaving both back and front 
doors securely locked. 

“*T s’pose I ought to have gone to the 
colonel’s first, same’s I planned ; but there,’’ 
and Aunt Locke’s eyes glowed with the 
enthusiasm of one to whom obstacles served 
only for the renewal of courage, ‘‘I guess I 
can get in someway. If ’twas a woman 
shut the house up she might ’a’ remembered 
to lock all the doors and windows, but see- 
ing ’twas only a man, there’s most likely a 
loophole somewhere. ’’ 

This prognostication in regard to the 
carelessness of the sterner sex proved a 
true one. A window in the little shed 
adjoining the kitchen stood invitingly open. 
Rejoicing in the friendly shelter of a great 
horse-chestnut tree which grew near by, 
Aunt Locke vaulted over the sill with the 
agility of a schoolgirl. 

‘*?'Twon’t take me a minute to find what I 
want,’’ she soliloquized, as she opened the 
kitchen door, ‘‘and I can go out the way I came 
in, and nobody the wiser. As for Parson Gow, 
he’ll never miss them neck-handkerchers till I 
hand ’em to him, spandy clean.’’ 

Once fairly inside Parson Gow’s kitchen, 
however, the revelation of that gentleman’s 
housekeeping methods stirred the soul of neat- 
ness within Aunt Locke. 

“T should say,’’ she declared, meditatively, 
‘o herself, ‘‘that he’s eat as much as a dozen 
neals o’ victuals and never washed a dish. I 
lon’t know what the women in this end o’ the 
own are thinking of to let him sozzle along 
hisway. ’Tain’thealthy.’’ Here the speaker 

pened the pantry door. ‘‘I thoughtso. Every- 
«dy in the parish has sent in some mess or 
ther. There’s Mis’ Judge Emerson’s flowin’ 
‘lue platter, an’ that nappy with the garlands 
n it came from Mis’ Colonel White’s, and 

ere’s Mehitabel Gould’s green china plate, and 

1¢ land knows whose dishes ain’t here! Well, 

‘m just going to renew the fire and pin up my 

‘irt and bring something to pass. If the parson 

itches me at it, why, he ought to be glad 

mebody took pity on him !’’ 

Once during the course of Aunt Locke’s 

iergetic ministrations she imagined she heard 

footstep in the hall, and opened the door, 
pecting to see Parson Gow himself. Several 
mes afterward there were vague noises about 

e house, which on investigation seemed to 

oceed from no visible cause. 

“Must ’a’ been the cat, or more likely it was 

ts,’’ the toiler explained to her inner con- 

iousness, 

When the reformation of the kitchen was 

mpleted Aunt Locke opened the dining-room 








DRAWN BY M ECKERSON. 


THE YOUNG MAN. 


door, “just to form an idea’’ of the state of | 
chaos which might be prevailing in that depart- 
ment. 
It appeared, however, from the comparative | 
order which this investigation revealed, that | 
the parson must have been lunching unconven- | 
tionally at the kitchen table or helping himself | 
to a picnic meal from the pantry shelf. The 





.. TURNED ON HER FIERCELY 


condition of prim smoothness and had gathered | 


the ‘‘neck - handkerchers’”’ together from the 
very chair where her prophetic soul had foretold 
that they would hang, the sound of voices at 


the front door warned her that she had lingered | 


too long. 
Parson Gow, coming by the side-path, had 
crept upon her unobserved, and when a cautious 


tones of relief. ‘‘Now that my 
worthy housekeeper is away, all things 
appertaining to me have a sad tendency to 
fall into confusion. Providence has willed, 
Brother Stiles, that both you and I should 
be lonely men, dependent on hired service, 
and knowing domestic happiness only in 
memory. Well, God’s will must be our 
will.”’ 

The good parson spoke with sadness, and 
Aunt Locke sighed softly in the dark 
corner of the closet. It seemed to her 
startled ears that her sigh was echoed from 
the opposite niche. 

**Get out!’’ she advised herself, reprov- 
ingly. ‘‘You’re scared, that’s what you 
are!’’ 

When she recovered herself Doctor Stiles 
was speaking. ‘‘There is compensation in 
all things, brother, compensation in all 
things. It is true that I have often longed 
for sons and daughters to stay and comfort 
my declining years, yet this morning, when 
I learned that the officers of the law were 
searching for Willie Knowles, that they 
might arrest him for theft, I thanked God 
that such sorrow could never be mine. 
Brother Knowles was a godly and useful 
minister, and his companion was truly a 
helpmeet in all good things, yet now that 
they are both gone, as we hope and believe, 
to their reward, their only and beloved son, 
the son they toiled and prayed for, has 
become a reprobate, a subject for imprison- 
ment for crime. Truly, God’s ways are 
past finding out.’’ 

“If Willie Knowles is a reprobate,’’ 
Parson Gow said, in tones of deep melan- 
choly, ‘‘then I find myself much to be 
reprehended.’’ 

At this point Aunt Locke distinctly heard 
a stir in the opposite corner of the closet. 
The parson went on: 

**l have many times, since the death of 
Brother Knowles, told myself that I ought 
to search the boy out, and take an interest 
in his welfare, and I have neglected my 
plain duty. Willie Knowles was a boy of 
hasty but not of sinful impulses, and he 
was cast out on a world for which his 
education had not prepared him.’’ 

Parson Gow spoke with deep emotion, 
and Doctor Stiles, who in many things was 
as easily moved as a child, answered in the 
same spirit: 

“If it was your duty, Brother Gow, it 
was no less mine, and I am equally at fault 
with yourself. However, naught remains 
at present but to do what we can for the 

boy in the present emergency, and to carry him 
to the throne of grace in our prayers. We have 
but scant time before the hour of assembling, 
but a moment with God is worth hours of ordi- 
nary time. Let us pray.” 

While the two good men were pleading with 
| childlike faith for forgiveness for the erring one 


and for a clearer conception of their own duty in 


decorous gentility of the dining-room had been | glance through the window assured the gazer | the future, Aunt Locke, unmindful of stifled 


very little disturbed. 

Parson Gow was a man of ‘‘means,’’ which 
made him independent of his salary, and his | 
parishioners were wont to speak with some | 
pride of the array of solid silver plate which | 
decorated their minister’s mahogany sideboard. | 

On this morning, however, there were many 
pieces missing in the shining silver circle which 
usually greeted the admiring eye of the observer. 

“*T must say,’’ Aunt Locke criticized, as she 
detected this circumstance at once, ‘‘that if 
Samanthy was goin’ to put the silver away 
at all ’twas poor policy not to do it thorough. 
’Twa’n’t like her to leave big pieces out to| 
tarnish because they were cumbrous to handle. 
However, I can’t ’tend to everything, so I’ll | 
slip into the bedroom and get what I came for, 
and depart before the parson catches me here.’’ | 

The parson’s bedchamber, a large front room 
on the ground floor, was also his study, and as | 
the good man not infrequently received visitors | 
in this room, Aunt Locke’s housewifely zeal | 
was again stirred by the plain necessity for 
setting it to rights. 

‘*The bed don’t show much in that aleove,’’ | 
she thought, ‘‘but the way it’s hove together | 
is as shiftless a piece of work as ever I saw. | 
There never was a man born fit to be left to his | 
own devices, not even the best of ’em.’’ 

Notwithstanding the vigor of Aunt Locke’s | 
movements, all these labors took time, and when 
she had at last reduced the bed to its wonted 





that his companion was no less a person than 
Doctor Stiles, the dignified clergyman whose 
ministrations as pastor of the Orthodox church 
in a neighboring town had made him somewhat 
famous, Aunt Locke’s courage failed. 

“If I try to go out o’ the door I shall meet 
’em full face,’’ she mused, hastily. “If ’twas 
anything but the parson’s bedroom seems as if 
I shouldn’t mind, but I ain’t got the assurance 
to bounce out o’ this room and surprise ’em, 
especially as the two of ’em are as prim and 
proper as they make ’em. I'll just snoop into 
the closet. They won’t stay long, because it’s 
ministers’ meeting at eleven o’clock to-day.’’ 

The parson’s closet was a wide but shallow 
one, with a door opening in the middle. When 
Aunt Locke, her decision somewhat hastened 
by hearing the front door open, slipped into the 
dark niche in the left section of the closet, she 
nearly stumbled over a large bag, apparently 
originally intended for carrying grain, but now 
knobby with projections which the good lady’s 
glance immediately detected as indicating the 
various spouts and handles of the missing silver. 

‘*For the land’s sake!”’ she ejaculated to 
herself. ‘‘If that ain’t one way o’ putting 
away those handsome pieces o’ plate! 
it’s about time for Samanthy Gerry to come 
home, before everything goes to rack and ruin.’’ 


Parson Gow was now ushering his visitor | 


into the room. 
‘*Take a seat, Brother Stiles, take a seat,’”’ 





I think | 


| sounds in the other corner of the closet, listened 
| with eyes glowing with resolution. She hardly 
waited to hear the door close behind the two 
unsuspecting clergymen before she issued from 
her hiding-place. 

To her unbounded surprise the second occu- 
pant of the closet followed close at her heels. 

“Well, I should think you’d better come out 
to the light of day, Willie Knowles!’’ Aunt 
Locke exclaimed, promptly recovering her pres- 
ence of mind. ‘‘Hiding in the closet with half 
o’ Parson Gow’s silver, and them two good 
men a-praying for you, as unconscious as a 
couple o’ babies. I wonder what you think of 
yourself, anyway ?’’ 

The young man, a slender, round - faced 
young fellow, who had not yet wholly lost his 
look of boyish innocence, turned on her fiercely. 

‘*I probably think just as highly of myself 
as you think of me, Mrs. Locke,’’ he said, 
doggedly. ‘‘1 don’t enjoy sneaking in closets 
any more than you do—or as much as you do, 
judging by the way you look.’’ 

‘*The last time I saw you, Willie Knowles,’’ 
Aunt Locke went on, unsparingly, “‘ your father 
| and mother—saints on earth they were, both of 
’em—were in the midst of their usefulness, and 
you were a red-cheeked boy that had just been 
speaking in prayer-meeting, and were dreadful 
proud of it.’ 

**Well, I don’t speak in prayer-meeting now, 
{and nobody would listen to me if I did. My 
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father and mother are dead and gone, and the made Aunt Locke sniff once more, added in | 


less said about them the better.’’ The round, 
young face seemed to grow haggard as the boy | 
spoke—he was hardly more than a boy. 

Aunt Locke’s kind heart began to melt. ‘‘See 
here,’’ she said, ‘‘I don’t know how in the 
world you chanced into this particular house —’’ 

“IT was just ahead of you. I found the shed 
window open,’’ Willie Knowles interrupted, 
‘‘and as I was pretty sure the constables were 
after me, I thought I couldn’t do better than to 
come in.’’ 

‘*And I s’pose you thought you’d bundle 

arson Gow’s silver up and make away with 
it as a kind of a reminder of your visit!’’ 

‘You heard what the parson said about my 
being cast out into a world for which I had no 
preparation, ’’ the young man said, in the lifeless 
tone of one who is dead to hope. ‘‘There never 
was a truer word spoken. When father and 
mother died my uncle sent me to a boarding- 
school, where there was a chance to learn all 
the deviltry there was going. I was only a boy. 
I had a little money, and I thought it would 
last forever. Well, when I was tired of being a) 


fool I came back to the old place, hoping to find | in the street-cars unfailing demands upon her 
some friend who would help me to get work | interest and curiosity. 
There was plenty of advice | 


and live honestly. 
for the prodigal son, 
but nobody to lend a 
helping hand.’’ 

“* Well, it’s a shame!’’ 
Aunt Locke acknowl- 
edged, warmly. 
“There’s too many of 
them overrighteous 
folks in the world. 
But what are they after 
you for now ?”’ 

‘There was a store 
broken into last night. 
I didn’t have anything 
to do with it, but I 
knew nobody would 
believe me, so I didn’t 
want to be asked. And 
when I came in here 
I was bitter against 
parsons and ‘good peo- 
ple’ generally, and I 
concluded I might as 
well be a thief as have 
the name of it. I had 
a chance to get work 
away from here if I 
could only raise money 
to reach the place, and 
I was desperate enough 
not to care much where 
it came from. ”’ 

‘*Well, I haven’t time 
to be praying for you 
now, Willie Knowles, ”’ 
Aunt Locke said, with 
brisk determination, 
‘‘and mebbe it’s one 
of those seasons when 
actions speak louder 
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than words, but what I want to know is this: | 


Do you really desire to behave yourself ?’’ 

“Yes, 
‘‘whether you believe it or not.’’ 

“‘Then we won’t waste any more time talk- 
ing,’’-Aunt Locke declared, resuming her usual 
energy. ‘‘Just take hold and help me put that 
silver back where you got it from, and then 
we'll cut right across the fields to Colonel 
Fellows’s.’’ 

She paused a moment and then she added, 
confidently : 

‘*If there’s a man on this earth that can set 
you right again, and be glad to do it, it’s the 
old colonel.’’ 

It was not a long walk across the sunny fields 
to Colonel Fellows’s great, lonely house, and 
by the time that Aunt Locke’s mission had 
been safely accomplished, and she was about to 
leave her young companion in the charge of a 
man in whose wisdom and power to serve she 
had implicit confidence, her motherly heart had 
, led her to forget everything but pity for the 
boy’s forlorn condition and sympathy for his 
need. 

“I think likely, colonel,’’ she said, with 
tears gathering in her kind eyes, ‘‘that what 
the boy needs as much’as anything is the 
right sort of fathering and mothering. Well, 
Willie, there ain’t goin’ to be any reason now 
why you can’t be good if you want to, and 
if you ain’t spared to preach the gospel, as 
your father and mother planned, I hope that 
you’ll be spared to live it, and the Lord be 
with you, I say!’’ 

Aunt Locke concluded her discourse with a 
hearty kiss on the boy’s forehead and departed 
in precipitate haste, sniffing violently as she 
went. 

When, years after this, Mr. William Knowles, 
a prosperous and respected citizen of a well- 
known town, made a generous and unexpected 
donation to Parson Gow’s church, everybody 
but Aunt Locke wondered why he had not 


I do,’’ Willie answered, sullenly, | 


| 





rather chosen to remember the parish to which | 


his father had formerly ministered. But Aunt 


Locke understood. 


In the letter which he wrote to Aunt Locke | was beautifully considerate of the dignity and 
on the occasion of the gift,—a letter which, for | | the sensibilities of those persons who had less 
the good woman never | | to give than herself. 


reasons of her own, 


showed to anybody but her husband, — the 


donor, after some serious statements which | eyes, and she looks pretty in it. 


| lighter vein, ‘‘and that reminds me that I have 
never found out why you were in the closet.’’ 





‘*T know why I was there,’? Aunt Locke 
remarked, fervently, ‘‘The Lord sent me, 
that’s why!’’ 
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ATHERINE rushed from the house, 
ee: hurried down the steps and ran to the 
corner, gesticulating excitedly to an 
approaching car. She hurried into the car, and 
sank with a little sigh of relief into a corner seat. 
When she had paid her fare, unfastened her 
fur collar, carefully readjusted her veil and 
arranged the red rosebuds a little more securely 
in the front of her jacket, she gave her attention 
to her surroundings. Catherine always found 





A woman, shabbily attired, her face dull and 





“YOU'VE GOT NO CAUSE TO BE WANTIN' PRETTIER EYES 


YERSELF, MISS.” 


weary, sat opposite, holding in her arms a pale 
little child. The child was asleep, and leaned 
heavily against her mother, who sat almost 
motionless, with heavy, unseeing eyes fixed on 
the car window. Catherine gazed’ jntently at 
the child for a moment; then she crossed the 
car and sat down beside the woman. ~ 

‘Is the little girl ill?’’ she asked, gently. 
Her cousin frequently complained that Cath- 
erine was continually doing things of this kind ; 
that she had absolutely no idea of social science. 

The woman stared at her, but Catherine 
smiled in a friendly manner. Catherine took 
many things for granted, among them universal 
good-will toward herself. She was gentle to 
every one. She expected every one to be gentle 
to her, and almost every one was. 

‘*Ts she ill?’’ she repeated. 

‘*N-no. Her pa’s in the drink a good deal, 
and she don’t get much as usual to eat those 
times. Her pa’s all right when he’s hisself; 
but when he’s in the drink—he ain’t so good.’’ 

**It’s too bad he—does drink,’’ said Catherine. 
It was an inadequate remark, but she remem- 
bered that the man was the woman’s husband. 

“Yes,’”’ said the woman, “ ’tis, but those 
things happen, miss.’’ 

**Yes, I suppose they do, but it is a pity. 
How pretty your little girl is! Are her eyes 
dark? I’ve always longed for dark eyes.’% 

The woman smiled with pleasure. ‘‘Y 
they’re dark; but you’ve got no cause to be 
wantin’ prettier eyes yerself, miss,’’ she said. 

Catherine’s eyes were quickly noting the 
child’s shabby brown dress and soiled little | 
green jacket. | 

**Oh, but I have!’’ she said, brightly. ‘‘ You 
see, I never can wear red, and I’m so fond of 
red. Now your little girl would look sweet in 
red. Does she ever wear it?’’ 

‘She wears w’at she can get, miss; some- 
times it ain’t much,’’ the woman said, so 
wearily that Catherine hastily turned her face 
away to hide the pitying tears that she feared 
might offend. Catherine’s uncle was of the 
opinion that his niece had sufficient diplomatic 
ability to steer the ship of state. She certainly 





‘*My little sister wears red. She has brown 
She has a red 
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cloak that she has outgrown. 


Your little girl 
would look sweet in it. Won’t you let her 
wear it? It is a shame to have it hanging idly 
in the closet when she would look so dear in 
it. I wish she would wake up and let me see 
her eyes. They must be pretty. I have to get 
off soon. You see, I am going to church, 
because it is Thanksgiving day. Won’t you 
give me your address, and let me send the 
cloak? Mama will be so glad that I’ve found 
some one who can wear it.” 

She turned to the woman with her friendly 
smile. ‘‘You will—as a special favor to me, 

won’t you?’’ she pleaded. And the smile 
became irresistible. 

The woman’s face brightened. She had 
not known charming girls who had asked 
her in that coaxing way to receive gifts as 
special concessions to them. 

**Why, miss, if you don’t need it, I’d be 
glad to have it for Seville—my girl’s named 
Seville, after a girl in a book her pa gave 
me when he first knowed me.’’ 

‘*How interesting!’’ said Catherine. 
‘It’s such an unusual name, too. My 
name is Catherine, and so is my mother’s, 
and my grandmother’s, and her mother’s.’’ 

‘*My name is Rose,’’ said the woman. 
Her face was less dull and her voice less 
tired. It was so pleasant to forget for a 
moment her sorrows, and discuss pretty 
names with a girl who seemed not to 
remember one’s poverty. ‘‘My ma named 
me for a rose she found in an ash-barrel 
before I was born.’’ 

‘*That is like a story, too,’’ said Cather- 
ine. She pulled the roses from her jacket. 
**T read a poem once about a ‘Rose among 
roses.” You take these home, and you will 
be another ‘Rose among roses.’ ’’ 

The woman’s cheek caught the red of 
the flowers. ‘‘What pretty things you 
know !’’ she said. 

**Yes, I do,’’ said Catherine, tenderly. 
“When mama asked us this morning what 
we had to be thankful for to-day, I said, 
‘For all the lovely people I know and all 
the beautiful things I see.’ Of course, 
there are other things, too, but these are 
the nicest. What are you specially thank- 
ful for ?’? 

**Well, I don’t know as there’s much, 
miss, for me to be thankful for to-day. 

I’m havin’ hard times now, with the man in 
the drink and Seville ailin’,’’ said the woman, 
bitterly. 

Catherine knew little of social science, accord- 
ing to her cousin’s verdict, and she said, ‘‘It 
certainly must be hard, but perhaps you could 
think of something special. Mama insists that 
every one can. You just try.’’ 

“‘Well,’’ said the woman, ‘‘but it ain’t easy.’’ 

‘*No, it isn’t. Dear me, I must get off at 
this next corner! What is your address? May 
I bring the cloak myself this afternoon, after 
church and dinner? Good-by!’’ 

The woman watched her as she hurried 
across the street. ‘‘She’s a funny kind of girl, 
but she’s awful nice,’’ she thought. She held 
the roses to her face, and remembered the pretty 
thing the girl had said about a ‘‘ Rose among 
roses.”’ The delicate flower of sentiment, the 
flower whose fragrance is the most subtle, the 
most exquisite in the world, had been crushed 
in the woman, but a faint new life quivered in 
it and stirred it. 

In the quiet church Catherine thought of the 
woman and the child. As she came with her 
family out into the frosty air, she took posses- 
sion of her mother. 

‘*Mama, there was a woman in the car with 
a little girl. The’ little girl didn’t have half 
enough on. She really looked cold. May I 


es, | give her Daisy’s old red cloak and take her one 


of grandma’s pumpkin pies ?”’ 

Her mother smiled fondly and patted her 
hand. She was accustomed to Catherine, and 
cheerfully encouraged her in her unscientific 
philanthropy. 

“‘Catherine is too young to study social 


science,’’ she told the bewildered cousin. ‘‘It 
is too large for her yet.’’ 
**Yes, I think so, dear,’’ she said, ‘‘and I 


will pack a little Thanksgiving basket for her. 
She won’t be offended. You can tell her 
that your mother wanted you to take it.’’ 
Catherine possibly inherited a little of her 
diplomatic ability from her mother. 

They packed the basket and folded the cloak, 
assisted by the aunts and cousins, to whom 
Catherine had not failed to relate the little story 
of Rose and Seville. 

“‘Give the little Seville this,’”’ said her uncle, 
handing her a silver dollar. ‘‘Tell the ‘Rose 


|upon the balcony’ that I never before have 
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known, even indirectly, any one actually named 
for the heroine of a story.” 

‘How kind you all are!’’ said Catherine. 

“She will do a lot of good in this world,’ 
said her uncle, closing the door for her. ‘‘She 
is filled to the brim with sisterly love. She’ll 
never patronize a cat.’’ 

‘*No,’”’ said her cousin. ‘‘She would ask its 
advice or discuss landscapes with it.’’ 

‘‘She is a dear girl,”’ said her mother. 

Meanwhile the ‘‘dear girl’’ had found the two 
rooms in which Rose and her little girl lived. 
She knocked softly, and the little girl cautiously 
opened the door. Catherine went into the 
kitchen and eagerly took the woman’s hand. 

‘*Her eyes are lovely,’’ she whispered. 

The kitchen was warm, but very bare and 
cheerless. Catherine’s roses made the one bright 
spot init. Catherine, however, appeared utterly 
oblivious to its squalor. 

She unwrapped the cloak. ‘‘Do try it on 
her!’’ she said. The woman amazed herself 
with her pleasant flutter and excitement. She 
began to be proud of her child. She had been 
too busy, too miserable to care whether her eyes 
were brown or blue; but this girl seemed so 
happy because the child was pretty that the 
woman’s natural pride awakened. 

‘*Well, now, she is a fine sight in it, ain’t 
she ?”’ she said. ‘‘Walk over there, Seville, till 
I see you! Now it’s real stylish you’re lookin’. 
An’ it’s me as thanks you, miss.’’ 

“T’m glad to see it on any one to whom it is 
so becoming. Oh, by the way, mama sent 
that basket of Thanksgiving things. Mama 
is always happy when she is giving away 
things, and I think she ought to be happy on 
Thanksgiving day. If you can’t use them, just 
give them away. And Uncle John sent this 
silver dollar to Seville. He never before has 
known any one named for a story-book heroine, 
and he was so interested. And I brought one 
of grandma’s pumpkin pies. She makes such 
good ones, and I couldn’t resist bringing one.’’ 
Catherine put the basket on the table as she 
spoke, and gave the dollar to the woman. 

The woman was almost overwhelmed. This 
girl had such a pretty way of giving! She 
evidently did not guess that the little pantry 
was almost empty. Soft tears came into the 
mother’s eyes. 

‘*I don’t know what to say to you, miss. 
You’ ve done that much for me. It’s hard times 
I’ve had, but you’re like a friend—an’ you a 
lady and me a poor woman.’’ 

“T’m a woman, too,’’ said Catherine. ‘‘We 
have just lived differently, don’t you see?’’ 

“T guess we have, miss, I guess we have.”’ 

In the silence that followed, Catherine heard 
heavy breathing in the room beyond the kitchen. 
She instinctively looked at the woman. 

“It’s my husband: He’s sleepin’ off the 
drink,’’ said the woman. 

“‘Oh!’’ said Catherine. ‘You will let me 
be your friend, won’t you? And let me make 
hard times easier for you? You would for me, 
I know, and I’d let you.”’ 

** An’ it’s glad I’ll be to let you, miss. You've 
been a blessin’ this day. Now it’s a cup of tay 
you’ ll let me be makin’ for you?’’ 

**T’d love it! And we’ll eat some of mama’s 
cake!’’ Catherine heartily replied. The hesita- 
tion, mingled with eager hope, in the woman’s 
suggestion was very touching, and Catherine 
understood the brightness of giving. 

She asked no questions, but over the thick 
cups and the broken teapot the woman told her 
how hard her times had been, and the gir! 
seemed to understand. ‘‘Now I am your 
friend,” she said, ‘‘and you must let me help.’’ 

When she went, the little girl, arrayed in the 
red cloak, accompanied her to the corner. Tlie 
woman sat alone, leaning on the table. ‘The 
sound of the heavy breathing in the room next 
the kitchen fell upon her ears, and the shadow 
came again to her face, the shadow of the tov 
heavy burden that will not be banished from 
human faces until every person in the world 
remembers to do the little or the great services 
for others that he may do, that it is his privilege, 
his birthright to do. 

The woman bit her lip. Her miserable eyes 
were dull and heavy. Suddenly her glanc 
rested upon Catherine’s roses. The shadow 
lightened. The woman’s thoughts strayed t 
the girl. She recollected Catherine’s woris 
about giving thanks for special blessings. Agii! 
soft tears filled her eyes. She bowed her wea!) 
head on the table and whispered : 

**God, I specially thank you—for maki: 
that girl.’’ 
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sé ‘sare LE eel is like the salmon in its | 
Sua 9 habits. s#oth are salt-water fish wh 


migrate annually from the ocean 

fresh water, and return later to the sea. 
The motive of this migration is differ 

however. The salmon comes from the. 0c 





to spawn, and the young fry are reared 
fresh water. 

The eel goes to the sea to spawn and rear 
young, and returns—often hundreds of miles 
the muddy bottoms of fresh-water ponds « 
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streams to grow and get fat. So eels are always 
best with us in the late autumn, at the time of 
their return to the sea. 

A certain river in Maine has its head waters 
inachain of twenty-four muddy lakes and small 
ponds, and the number of eels which travel 
through it, spring and fall, is enormous. 

At a dam where an iron ‘‘penstock” was 
newly placed to lead the water down toa turbine 
wheel a strange accident happened. 

The penstock is five feet in diameter, two 
hundred feet long, and falls fifty-two feet; and 
when fall came the eels tried to pass through it. 

Such were their numbers that the four- 
hundred horse-power turbine was choked and 
stopped by their bodies. A day of hard work 
was required to clear the penstock. A close 
wire netting was placed to protect the entrance. 

The dam and penstock and wire netting of 
course interfered with the migration of the eels 
of those ponds and streams. This, however, 
no one appeared to understand, and the farmers, 
who liked to ‘‘lay down’’ a barrel of eels for 
winter, went on setting eel-pots on the wrong 
side of the dam, just as before; for they sup- 
posed that an eel lives in the mud at one 
particular spot all its life long. 

Last summer a naturalist, who had heard the 
story, came to see the penstock and dam; and 
while looking about, he explained the migrations 
of eels to Carroll Holmes. 

Now, many boys would have forgotten it all 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





good time to catch them. 


together, and late last October they attached a 
strip of wire netting, two feet high, along the 
whole top of the dam, and made it fast at both 
ends. 

When, after the fall rains, water overflowed 
the dam, it ran through the netting, but the 
eels could not pass. They had to go toa point 
near the south end of the dam, where the boys 


down-stream end. 


the dam. 
of the hogshead to let out the water. 


cess; for eels in great numbers on their way 


below. One night, following a heavy rain- 


eels. 





on the spot for three dollars a barrel. 
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fare iE life of the modern steel battle-ship 
is less than half that of her wooden 
prototype—the ship of the line of a 
previous generation. The old wooden frigate, 
when built of seasoned oak and copper fastened, 
was good for forty years of cruising, while the 
war-ship of steel reaches the junk-heap in less 
than twenty years from the time her keel is laid. 

Without taking into consideration the possi- 
bility of grounding, collision or destrugtion by 
an enemy, there are four stages to the life of 
a modern armored vessel, each period being of 
about five years’ duration. 

It requires five years to build such a structure, 
counting from the time of the signing of the 
contract until the final acceptance trial of the 
vessel takes place. For the next five years this 
floating fighting machine is in active service, and 
is classed as a unit of naval strength representa- 
tive of the highest advance in naval construction. 
Then, either by reason of obsoleteness of arma- 
ment, inferiority of armor or reduction in speed, 
the fighting value of the ship declines, and the 
vessel is therefore neither regarded as a model 
for future naval construction, nor is she assigned 
to the leading squadron of fighting ships. The 
last five years of her existence finds her employed 
for special duty or as a ship in reserve. 

The actual -period in which a modern battle- 
ship can be classed as a fighting vessel of the 
highest order is therefore limited to ten years. 
While the vessel is in process of construction 
her usefulness is in great part prospective, 
while during the last five years of her existence 
it is in retrospect that she appeals most strongly, 
even to naval experts and administrators. 


The Cost of a Battle - Ship. 


EGARDING the life of a battle-ship as 
of twenty years’ duration, there is there- 
fore an annual depreciation of five per 

cent. in her value. As the first cost of such a 
vessel, including its machinery and guns, is 
about seven million five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, the actual loss resulting from deterioration 
or from other causes is at least one thousand 
dollars per day. The cost of maintaining the 
vessel in commission will approximate fifteen 
hundred dollars per day, so that the total outlay 
in maintaining a battle-ship in commission, 
even during a time of peace, involves a direct 
or indirect expenditure of twenty-five hundred 
dollars daily. 

In the contest for naval supremacy, not only 
the man behind the gun, but the man controlling 
the purse, must therefore be regarded as im- 
portant. Bullion and brains, as well as bullets 
and brawn, count for much in the upbuilding 
ff a navy, for the construction of ships of steel 
uas made it impossible for other than wealthy 
uations to continue the struggle for supremacy 
on the ocean. 

The cost of rehabilitating the American navy 
may best be illustrated by reminding our people 
hat twenty years ago the naval expenditures of 
‘he United States approximated eighteen million 
iollars. The last annual appropriation bill for 
the support of the naval establishment provided 
or an expenditure of over ninety-seven million 
lollars, 

As a result of the cost incurred in building 
such vessels, a halt has been called in the work 
\t extending Continental navies, particularly in 
he direction of building battle-ships. Financial 
ther than military reasons, however, have 
‘\ctated such a policy, for practically all experts 
realize that the efficiency of the auxiliary vessels 


is dependent upon the character of the support 
they receive from the armor-clad squadron. 


battle-ship ought to prove interesting, since it 


decade for every type of armored vessel either 
to drop to a ship of inferior rating or to show 
its unsuitableness as a type of further naval 
construction. In support of this statement it 
need only be said that a gun of existing design 
is distinctly superior to one twice its weight 
made ten years ago. 


to a war-ship; in 1812 
he submitted plans for a 
cireular iron-clad steam 
battery. These plans 
received but little con- 
sideration, for Stevens 
was wise beyond his 
generation. 

His son, Robert L. 
Stevens, inherited his 
father’s inventive gen- 
ius, as well as his un- 
completed inventions, 
among them the idea 
|of the armored steam 
battery. The son was 
| so persistent in his ad- 
vocacy of the value of 
such vessels that Con- 
gress, by an act ap- 
proved April 14, 1842, 
authorized the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to 
enter into a contract 
‘‘for the construction 
of a war steamer, shot- 
and shell-proof, to be 
built principally of 
iron, upon the plan 
of the said Stevens.’ 


hundred thousand dollars and the inventor 
two hundred thousand dollars in this under- 
taking. 

In 1868 the brother of Mr. Robert L. Stevens, 


million dollars to be used in completing the 
structure. In 1874 this bequest was exhausted, 
but the construction was so far advanced as to 
justify the claim that when ready for commis- 
sioning, the projected ironclad would be the 
most formidable war-vessel in the world. The 
Navy Department was desirous of having the 
vessel completed, but as Congress refused to 
make an appropriation for continuing the work, 
the structure reverted to the state of New Jersey, 
and in 1874-75 was sold and broken up. 


The First lronclads. 


there is no doubt but that as a result of 

the inventive genius and liberality of the Stevens 

family, naval experts throughout the world re- 

ceived information and suggestions that were 

utilized in the development of the modern battle- 
ship. 

The honor of attaining the first substantial 





to France, for in the year 1854 the keels of four 
|armored batteries were laid. Three of these 
|ships formed the first ironclad squadron in 


Mr. Edwin A. Stevens, died, bequeathing one | 


ARTICU LAR attention is called to the | 
brief history of this floating battery, for 


In a few hours this squadron 
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by the next day; but Carroll was bright enough history, and took part in the Crimean War a the trend of development in America, began 
to conclude that if eels were all going one way | year later. 
at one particular time, that then would be a| silenced the forts of Kinburn, at the mouth of | would be an advance over anything afloat. 


to make preparation for building ships that 


| the Dneiper River, forts which had successfully | 


had folded the netting into a kind of tunnel was taking 
with an orifice four inches in diameter at the | France. When France 


Now to this orifice the boys had attached a | wooden line of battle-ship, 
piece of old fire hose, twelve feet long, and had Napoleon, a vessel of five 
run the other end into a hogshead at the foot of | thousand tons, 
They bored auger holes in the staves | armored ship, La Gloire, 


This eel-trap, founded on actual knowledge by building the Warrior, 
of the life-habits of eels, was an immense suc- | an iron-clad vessel of nine 


seaward came nosing along the netting, and | ten tons, which was com- 
finding only one outlet, landed in the hogshead | pleted in 1861. 


storm, the boys found the hogshead full of | famous Monitor, the first 


During the next five nights they caught | revolving turret. 
nearly fourteen barrels of eels, which they sold | Monitor was a marked 


| S compared 
afloat, the 
advance, for 





results in the building of iron-clad ships belongs | 





Carroll and two other lads put their heads | resisted the combined fleets of the allies. 


These iron-clad ships, the first that ever went 
into action, were so loaded down with armor 
and impediments that their speed under steam 
was less than four knots per hour. 

As ‘‘the fleet of England is her all in all,’’ it 
was to be expected that 
Great Britain would keep 





Naval Policy in England. 


OR a quarter of a century after the close 
of the American Civil War, England 
=——<— built with each succeeding year a more 
| formidable type of ironclad. During that period 
she held a marked 
lead as regards com- 





}a watchful eye on what 
place in 


| transformed, in 1859, the 


into the 


England met the challenge 


thousand two hundred and 
In 1862 
Ericsson launched the 


sea-going ironclad with a 
The 


|development over any 
existing form of ironclads, 
although England had at 
that time eighteen and 
France twenty armored 
battery ships either afloat 
or in process of construc- 








parative naval 
strength. If she did 
not always possess 
the best design of 
armored ship, she 
excelled in speed 
construction, as 
well as in the 
strength and char- 
acter of the person- 
nel which manned 
her war-vessels, 

It has been her 
policy to build fast- 
er and more formi- 
dable vessels than 
those laid down by 
other powers seek- 
ing naval suprema- 
ey. France, how- 
ever, has been close 
on her heels. 

With the develop- 
ment of the battle- 
ship there was 
installed a heavier 








tion. 

The foreign vessels were 
full-rigged ships with 
auxiliary steam-power, and were dependent 
upon sail as well as steam for locomotion. 
Their iron sides constituted their only protect- 





A brief résumé of the development of the | ive feature, but the principle was recognized 


that the bulwarks of the future fleets would be 


will show that it has required less than a single | made of steel. 


The ‘* Monitor.’ 


with any armored 
Monitor was a distinct 
she carried laminated 
| plating from three to five inches thick on her 


The battle-ship is the development of an | free-board, while her turret armor was com- 
American idea. John Stevens of New Jersey | posed of eleven layers of iron, each an inch 
was the first to suggest the application of armor | thick. 


At that time there was no mill in 
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A TYPE OF THE MODERN BATTLE-SHIP. 


Up to 1856 the government had expended five | America that could roll plating several inches 


thick. 

The Monitor was an engineer’s rather than 
a sailor’s ship, for from her flattened keel to 
her turret top she carried neither spars, masts 
nor sails, and there was practically nothing 
about her that recalled to mind the armament 
of the Victory or the Constitution. The 
launching of the Monitor revolutionized naval 
construction, for it was the real blow which 
severed the chain that had heretofore bound 
all navies to the traditions and customs of the 
age of sail. ° 

Closely following the Monitor came the New 
Tronsides, a vessel which was in 1863 beyond 
question the most formidable ironclad in exist- 
ence. 


Concerning this vessel, Admiral Porter wrote | 


that the New Ironsides had a record of having 
been hammered by shot more thoroughly than 
any vessel that ever fluated. 

He made the further remark that in a series 
of engagements, which extended over a period 
of less than two months, she had fired four 
thousand four hundred and thirty-nine eleven- 
inch projectiles. 
the batteries off Charleston this vessel was 
struck seventy times within three hours. 

From 1863 to 1866 the United States built 


sufficient armor-clad ships to make her in many | 


respects the most formidable of naval powers. 
This fact was recognized by France and Eng- 
land. Those countries, having carefully noted 


ONE OF THE IRONCLADS BUILT BY THE 
FRENCH IN 1855 


ship | 


In a single engagement with | 


battery. As the 
range and penetra- 
tion of the gun 
progressively increased it became necessary 
to give the ship heavier armor. The maxi- 
mum thickness of armor was reached with the 

British Inflexible, a vessel which carried from 

sixteen to twenty-four inches of iron on her belt 
and citadel. This plating, however, was divided 
| and ‘‘sandwiched”’ with wood, there being alter- 
| nate layers of teak and iron, a twelve-inch iron 
| plate constituting the outer layer. 

The contest between the armor and the gun 
made it necessary to seek to improve the char- 
acter of the armor. ‘The tests made at Spezia, 
Italy, during the autumn of 1879 proved the 
value of steel as a substitute for iron for armor 


purposes. The substitution, however, could 
only be effected by progressively installing 


compound armor—an iron 
plate faced with steel. 

By reason of its supe- 
rior advantages, steel 
slowly forged ahe wi for 
armor purposes, a most 
noticeable improvement 
being due to the intro- 
duction of a small quan- 
tity of nickel with the 
steel. When this alloy 
was tempered there was 
a marked increase in its 
ability to resist penetra- 
tion. 

The effort to effect 
changes in the composi- 
tion of armor and to 
improve as well as cheap- 
en the process of manu- 
facture is still going on, 
a most noticeable advance 
having been made by 
Krupp several years ago. 

The story of the fight 
between the gun and 
armor is too technical to 
be recounted at this time. 
The primary weakness of 
the modern battle-ship, 
| however, is due to this bitter and hereditary 
contest. Practically every designer of battle- 
ships has been drawn into the fight, and as a 
result there have been found but few designers 
who have had the moral courage to resist the 
trend of naval practice which makes the last 
ship launched carry the heaviest battery, and 
the weightiest belt of armor as compared with 
rival ships of similar displacements. 


Dangers of Heavy Armament. 


decisive naval conflicts would be decided 
S=——— within a half-hour that the justification 
exists for carrying so much weight of armor and 
armament upon a given displacement. In view 
of the accidents that are occurring to guns, 
mounts and emplacements, is it not reasonable 
to presume that the battery is too heavy ? 
Is the severe and constant straining of the 


MSE has been by reason of the belief that 


| decks due to the guns being too heavy or the 


hull structure too light? Is not the belief 
general outside the United States that our sec- 
ondary battery comprises so many guns that an 
adequate and safe ammunition supply cannot be 
provided for the armament installed ? Would not 
naval efficiency be subserved by having the 
main battery composed of ten-inch rather than 
of twelve-inch weapons, for with such an instal- 
lation the rapidity of fire would be increased 
and a greater supply of ammunition earried ? 
In the effort to make each latest-designed 
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battle-ship carry the most powerful armor and 
armament, the reliability and endurance of the 
motive plant has been impaired. It is not sur- 
prising that one cynical critic of the battle-ship 
has stated that by reason of the cutting down 
of machinery weights, combined with the want 
of bunker space, it will be found that such 
vessels spend about a third of their time coaling, 
tied to a wharf or in dock. 

The fuel question is one of commanding 
importance in naval warfare. The reason for 
the long inactivity of the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur was the lack of coal. 

Measured from the fuel standpoint, the battle- 
ship’s power of self-sustainment is exceedingly 
limited, for the experience of the past ten years 
has shown that the actual steaming radius of 
such a ship is but half of the distance claimed 
by military experts. The bunkers are so 
arranged that while it is easy to fill these com- 
partments, it is difficult to empty them, since 
they are so narrow that coal cannot be shifted 
rapidly to the fire-rooms. Except when the 
bunkers are filled, it will be found almost an 
impossible task to work the engines at maximum 
power for other than a short period, due to the 
fact that a sufficient supply of coal cannot be 
moved to the furnaces. 

The battle-ship of the future must be provided 
with at least one transverse bunker, that is, a 
bunker extending across the ship. Such a 
compartment should be considered a reserve or 
fighting bunker, and should always be kept filled 
with superior coal. With such a bunker placed 
between the boilers the problem of securing an 
adequate supply of coal for emergency purposes 
would be exceedingly simplified. 

There are several features of the armor ques- 
tion that are worthy of special consideration. 
As regards resisting penetration, armor as in- 
stalled afloat affords greater protection than that 
evidenced by the resisting power of the trial 
plate used as a target at the proving-grounds. 

As the sea is never at rest, there is always 
some rolling as well as rise and fall to the vessel, 
and there is enough evidence extant to show 
that it will be much more difficult to pierce the 
armor attached to such a yielding medium than 
to penetrate a rjgidly secured target of similar 
thickness. If armor afloat has this greater 
resisting power, then its weight on the battle- 
ship can be materially reduced without exposing 
either gunners or firemen to much increased 
danger. 

It should likewise be remembered that heavy 
armor may not afford all the protection claimed, 
for the impact of the shell may succeed in doing 
more damage than actual penetration. 

Excessive thickness may not serve the purpose 
intended, but it may even prove a detriment by 
reason of its greater ability to transmit the shock 
of impact, and thus disable the auxiliaries and 
appendages that must be attached to the hull of 
the vessel. 

Every gun installed means an additional open- 
ing in the ship’s side for the training of the 
muzzle of the weapon. The hits from the gun 
will likewise be fewer than expected, and 
this will noticeably be the case as regards the 
effectiveness of the main battery. 

Of the hundreds of millions of dollars that 
have been expended in the construction of battle- 
ships, it cannot be shown that a single vessel 
was ever directly destroyed by a large-sized gun. 
As in the ease of Cervera’s squadron and the 
Russian cruiser Variag, ships may be caught 
like a rat in a trap; but it was the concentrated 
fire of the small guns, and not the few stray 
shots of the large ones, that did the substantial 
damage. 

It is not suggested to reduce the tonnage of 
the.modern fighting-ship, for the weight saved by 
the reduction in armor and armament could be 
well applied to building a stiffer hull, installing a 
larger motive plant, giving greater coal capacity 
and improving the housing facilities of the men. 

It may be said that the change suggested 
would convert the battle-ship into an armored 
cruiser. Possibly so, but who has ever been 
able to tell the exact distinction between these 
two classes of construction ? 

Would not the condition of affairs in the far 
East have been changed if Russia had two or 
three fleets of battle-ships, or call them armored 
cruisers, of fifteen thousand tons displacement, 
possessing a sustained sea speed of twenty knots 
in rough weather,—ships with machinery of 
economical efficiency, and with a large fuel 
supply, capable, at reduced speed, of keeping 
the sea for a month,—capable of avoiding at 
will the most powerful of the enemy’s battle- 
ships, but capable possibly of successfully meet- 
ing in single combat even the battle-ship with 
its overweight of armor and its overcrowded 
battery of guns? 

Would transports have left Japanese ports 
without a convoy if such hostile vessels, whose 
sustained sea speed exceeded that of the Japa- 
nese battle-ships, had been roaming the Yellow 
Sea? 

In comparing the battle-ship of sixteen thou- 
sand tons with an armored cruiser of similar 
displacement, the friends of the first type of 
construction have always assumed that the 
possible weight of metal which can be thrown 
by the batteries of the two classes of vessels 
constitutes the only basis for the determination 
of relative fighting strength. 

It would be just as logical in determining the 
relative usefulness of infantry and cavalry to 
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make the only basis of comparison the weight 
carried by the individual soldiers of the two 
corps. 

Mobility counts in both cases, and battles 
have been and will be won both on land and 
sea by those who are able to seek or avoid a 
contest. 

The control of the sea will never be secured 
by a nation which departs from the policy of 
regarding the heavily armored ship as its main 
reliance for either offensive or defensive naval 
work. The existing design, moreover, promises 
too much and returns too little for the money 
expended in her construction, due to the fact 
that speed, endurance, habitability, radius of 
action and strength of the underwater hull have 








been sacrificed in part to secure an installation 
of armor and armament that is excessive for the 
displacement. 

In brief, the modern battle-ship possesses too 
many of the features of a fortress and too few 
of the qualities of a steamer. It is strong in 
body, sluggish in movement and short in life. 
Its work will continue to be a disappointment 
unless more value is given to the factors of 
mobility, endurance and range of action and 
less to those of gun-fire and protection. 

In all ages celerity of movement has been the 
keynote of strategy, and from medieval days 
ponderous battalions have been pounded to pieces 
by smaller forces possessing the ability to strike 
often and unawares. 








IN NINE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. 


N the day that Robert went to Brierly 
@ to begin his career at the bank Rafe 

Orchard took up his work on the 
Leighton farm. 

When he came home to supper that night 
he spoke enthusiastically to June about the 
pleasure he found in his task, and about the 
brightness of his prospects. 

‘*There is only one thing I regret,’’ said he, 
‘‘and that is that I haven’t money enough to 
put into stock, seed, improvements and repairs, 
so as to make the farm yield its best income 
the first year. As Mrs. Leighton has no more 
ready money than I have, I guess we shall have 
to wait another year for the betterments.’’ 

‘*How much money would it take, daddy ?’”’ 








moment. Rafe protested vehemently against 
accepting what he considered was an exorbi- 
tant price for the picture; but Miss Brandon 
finally prevailed on him to take the hundred 
dollars, and she carried away the DeHoeven in 
triumph. 

Rafe Orchard was jubilant. It was the first 
time in years that he had had a hundred dollars 
in his possession. 

There was one thing that he insisted on, and 
that was that June should have half of the 
amount to spend for herself. But June would 
accept only thirty dollars. 

It is small wonder that during the next few 
days her fertile brain was kept busy making 
plans for the purchase of her outfit and conjuring 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON. 


TOGETHER THEY SEARCHED THE FILES AND RECORDS. 


‘Oh, fifty dollars would give us quite a start.’’ 

*‘Can’t you sell something and raise the 
money ?”” 

‘*Why, there’s nothing to sell, June, unless 
it might be some of these pictures. And there’s 
really nothing here worth selling except that 
DeHoeven. I tried to get forty dollars for that 
once, you know, and no one would have it. I 
wouldn’t like to let it go, anyway.’’ 

“TI know, daddy, but in an emergency like 
this art must give way to necessity. You can 
buy lots of pictures after you’re rich, but it 
isn’t likely you’ll ever have another chance to 
farm it on shares. Let me take the picture to 
Brierly and sell it for you. I’ll go to Mr. John 
Imberlay. He’s rich, and I'll offer it to him 
for thirty-seven dollars and a half. There’sa 
bargain for you!’’ 

‘Oh, no, June, no! I couldn’t think of 
having you hawk my alleged art treasures about 
the streets, much less offer them to John 
Imberlay. And really I shall get along very 
well with the farm without the money.’’ 

On the next afternoon Margaret Imberlay 
came again to Broad Valley, accompanied, as 
before, by her cousin, Miss Brandon. Margaret 
came because she had taken a sincere liking to 
this bright and impulsive girl and her strange 
and poetic father, and wished to see more of 
them. But Miss Brandon came with the avowed 
purpose of buying DeHoeven’s picture of the 
girl in red under the apple-tree. 

‘Do you really want forty dollars for it, Mr. 
Orchard ?’’ she inquired. June held her breath 
while her father answered. 

‘‘Why, I presume—do you really think it is 
worth that money, Miss Brandon ?”’ 

“T think,’’ she said, ‘‘that it is worth one 
hundred dollars. It would sell for that price 
where people know the value of pictures.” 

June said afterward that she never in her 
life came so near fainting away as she did at that 





up visions of simple loveliness in the way of | 
summer attire. 

When she finally went to Brierly Mrs. Leigh- | 
ton accompanied her. They had a delightful 
day in the city shops, they had a brief visit 
with Robert at the bank, and they were fortu- 
nate enough to run across Margaret Imberlay, 
and enjoy for a time her sweet companionship. 

One day, after the things she had bought at 
Brierly were all made up, and her outfit was 
complete, even to hat, shoes and gloves, June 
had another rare treat. Margaret Imberlay 
drove over to Broad Valley and insisted that 
June should ride out with her; and June went. 
Somehow the social gulf did not seem quite so 
wide as when they first met. Side by side they 
sat on the luxurious cushions of the smoothly 
moving carriage, and rode all that beautiful 
afternoon, down the winding river road and 
across the country highways. They stopped 
here and there to gather wild flowers, and they 
drove home through the golden glow that pre- 
cedes the sunset on perfect August days. To 
June it seemed that nothing that had ever 
before come into her life could quite equal this 
day. From that time the comradeship between 
the two girls was complete. 

Widely separated though they were in social 
position and in their daily experiences, each 
had found in the other what she most desired and 
needed in the way of companionship, and hence- 
forth they had the great things of life in common. 

So it came about that in September there was 
yet another red-letter day for June. It was 
when she next went to Brierly. Margaret met 
her at the bank and brought her in triumph to 
her own home. It was a beautiful home, but 
a very quiet one, owing partly to the tastes of 
its inmates and partly to the fact that its mistress 
was a hopeless invalid. John Imberlay wel- 
comed June with cordial hospitality. 








‘*T have wanted to see you,’’ he said, ‘‘ because 
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in the first place Margaret has told me so much 
about you, and because, in the second place, | 
want you to bear to your father my expression 
of gratitude for saving my daughter from prob- 
able injury, if not from possible death. You 
will hardly believe it, but I have written three 
letters in succession, thanking him for his cour- 
ageous deed, and I have torn them all up with- 
out sending them. It is so difficult, you know, to 
express one’s feelings about such things. And 
then, a good many years ago, I used to know 
your father. ‘There were some things about 
which we were not in complete accord. And 
that, you see, made the situation a little more 
awkward. But that was long ago. I think | 
must go to see him. Yes, I know—I must go 
to see him.’’ 

‘‘T am sure we should be delighted to have 
you come,’’ replied June, thinking ruefully, 
nevertheless, of their little old cottage with its 
one strange room for the reception of guests. 

But John Imberlay did not hear her. He 
stood at the window, looking absently into the 
street. 

**T must go to see him,’’ he said to himself. 

But he did not go. 

It was a glorious summer. Things were 
going well on the Leighton farm. Rafe Orchari 
had proved himself to be a model farmer. And 
things were going well also with Robert at the 
bank. He had been received kindly at the start. 
He had previously known one of the clerks, 
William Stark, from the Broad Valley district, 
and this helped greatly to break the awkwarid- 
ness of the first few days. 

After a week or two, when Robert had 
familiarized himself in a general way with the 
business of the bank, he was given the credit- 
book to keep; and he put forth every effort to 
make his work a model cf neatness and accuracy. 

With the confidence in himself and in his 
ability to do his task well that grew with 
experience, there came also upon Robert a cer- 
tain physical change. It was not only the 
change that comes upon every boy 
who goes from the farm to a 
healthful career in the city, but 
it was also the look of manhood, 
the appearance of dignity and re- 
sponsibility that comes with the 
sense of having a high order of 
work to do and of doing it well. 
Yet he still had his heavy cross 
to bear—his lameness. His stout 
cane was just as much of a neces- 
sity as in the days gone by. 

Although John Imberlay was at 
the bank every day, Robert was 
seldom brought into contact with 
him. Yet he knew that the presi- 
dent kept in close and constant 
touch with the work he was doing, 
as indeed he did with the work of 
every employé of the bank. And 
as the days went by Robert learned 
more and more of the man’s rare 
business methods, he saw more 
and more of his unbending will, 
and felt more and more his digni- 
fied reserve. It was, therefore, 
with some trepidation that one day 
in September, responding to the 
call of the president, he entered 
his room. 

**Robert,’? said Mr. Imberlay, 
“‘we were talking about you in 
the board meeting this morning, 
«und we came to the conclusion that you are. 
not working up to your capacity.’’ 

Robert did not know what was coming, and 
for the moment his heart fell. But the presi- 
dent continued : 

“So we are going to give you an opportunity 
to do better. We intend to open a savings 
department, which will gradually supersede the 
interest certificate system, and we have decide 
to place you in charge of the books of that 
department if it is agreeable to you.’’ 

This was so great an advance that Robert 
was fairly stunned by the announcement. - For 
the moment he could not speak, and when he 
did find words with which to express his 
pleasure at the promotion and his gratitude for 
the confidence which the officers of the bank 
placed in him, he felt that he was doing it ver) 
awkwardly and brokenly. But he was ver) 
glad, of course, to accept the new position. 

Mr. Imberlay then went on to explain to hii 
at some length, the proposed system, the theo 
and details of which Robert grasped readily. 

‘*We shall open the department the first 
October,’’ the president added, ‘‘and from t! 
date we have decided to pay you fifty dollars ° 
month, instead of the thirty-five you are ho 
receiving. As the department grows in im)» 
tance, if you do well with it, we shall expect 
increase your salary still more.’’ 

Fifty dollars a month was not a princ 
income, to be sure, but to this farmer’s |: 
trained to the practice of severe economies. 
looked like a fortune. 


Late in the winter Rafe Orchard was tal 
suddenly and severely ill. Doctor Wheatera‘ 
Broad Valley, who had known Rafe for m 
years, and appreciated him, and who had s}" 
many leisure hours with him at the cott: 
gave the case careful and constant attention 

June was tireless in her ministrations, 
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Mrs. Leighton, remembering the anxious and 
sorrowful days of her husband’s illness, when 
Rafe Orchard was like a good angel to them, 
gave June the assistance of her hands and the 
benefit of her experience by day, and watched 
with the sick man many a weary hour at night, 
while June closed her tired eyes for a little 
broken sleep. 

It was nearly a week after the attack that 
Robert, coming home to stay over Sunday, 
first learned of his friend’s illness. 

When he returned to the bank on Monday 
morning, and passed the open door of the presi- 
dent’s room, he saw Margaret Imberlay sitting 
with her father, and stopped to tell her of Rafe’s 
illness. 


John Imberlay looked up anxiously. ‘‘How 
sick is he?’’ he inquired. 
‘*Very sick, I think,’’ replied Robert. ‘‘It’s 


pneumonia. Doctor Wheaicraft is not discour- 
aged about him, however. He says it is just 
an ordinary severe case.”’ 

‘*Is Wheateraft a good doctor ?’’ 

‘*The best in that section, and a great friend 
of Rafe’s.’’ 

Mr. Imberlay turned to Margaret. ‘‘You 
must have James drive you over there this 
afternoon,’’ he said, ‘‘and take over such things 
as you think they may need — food, wines, 
clothing, anything. Ask your mother what to 
take. See what June wants in the way of help. 
‘Tell her to spare no expense in making her 
father comfortable and restoring him to health. 
I shall be glad to meet all bills on that account, 
and then it will be but a drop in the bucket to 
what I owe him. I haven’t forgotten about— 
about the runaway.’’ 

When Margaret returned from Broad Valley 
that evening both her father and Robert were 
at the door, awaiting her arrival. But she 
brought them no encouraging news. Double 
pneumonia had developed, and there were 
symptoms of typhoid fever. Doctor Wheatcraft 
was very anxious. 

‘‘June cried when I gave her the message 
you sent, papa; then she dashed her tears away 
and told me to tell you you were an angel. And 
so you are! She says it’s the way her father 
talks in his delirium that hurts her most. And 
it’s so strange. He doesn’t say anything about 
farming, or music, or books, or pictures, or things 
like that, with which he is familiar; but he 
seems always to be talking about some kind of 
corporation stocks, trying to buy or to sell, and 
he thinks no one will listen to him, and it 
worries and exhausts him so.’’ 

The president of the bank spent the next 
forenoon looking over the books and examining 
the papers relating to the account of ‘‘John 
Imberlay, Trustee.’’ 

In the afternoon he called Robert into his 
room. 

**Do you eare,’’ he inquired, ‘‘to spend the 
balance of your afternoon after banking hours 
in doing some extra work for me, for which, of 
course, you will receive extra compensation ?’’ 

**T shall be very glad to do any extra work,’’ 
replied Robert. 

‘*Very well. You are familiar, in a general 
way, with the account of ‘John Imberlay, 
Trustee,’ as it stands on the books of the bank. 
Now the bank balance is but a small part of 
the funds in my hands as trustee. ‘The moneys 
have been invested and reinvested in a variety 
of securities, and the trust has continued through 
a good many years. I have personally kept all 
the books and accounts relating to it. What I 
desire to do now, in view of a possible deter- 
mination of the trust, is to make an analysis of 
my accounts from the beginning. I wish to 
classify them and verify them. In short, I 
want a complete, condensed and tabulated state- 
ment of the conduct of this fund since it has 
been in my hands. You are perfectly competent 
to do the work. I will furnish you with the 
necessary books and data. It will occupy as 
much of your time as you can give to it for 
perhaps two weeks. ’”’ 

Robert expressed his complete willingness to 
undertake the task and to begin that day. 

“Of course it is not necessary for me to say 
to you,”? added Mr. Imberlay, ‘‘that the in- 
formation which you will obtain in this matter 
is to be held by you in the strictest confidence. ” 

At four o’clock that afternoon Robert began 
his task. For the first hour Mr. Imberlay 
remained with him, and gave him such informa- 
tion and explanation as seemed to be called for. 
But the boy took hold of the matter readily and 








trustee. I don’t care to take credit for it. 
Strike it out. I had no bill nor voucher.’’ 

He seemed to be annoyed and embarrassed 
by the incident, and walking rapidly to a 
window, looked out into the street. 

*'There,”’ he said, ‘‘is James with the team, 
waiting for me,’’ and hastily putting on his 
hat and overcoat, he hurried away. 

Ten minutes later, while rearranging the | 
papers on his desk, Robert took up one that | 
had not a familiar look to him, and opened it. | 
He began to read it, but he had not read far | 
before he became so absorbed in its contents that | 
he forgot completely to lay it down. It did | 
not even occur to him until he had read it| 
through to the end that he was transgressing | 
the bounds of propriety in doing so. | 

It was one of the papers that Mr. Imberlay | 
had brought from his box and left on Robert’s 
desk. It read as follows: 





DECLARATION OF TRUST. 





Know all men by these presents: That I, John 
Imberlay, of the City of Brierly, in Wyanda County, 





sider and acknowledge myself firmly bound unto 


times, and in such amounts, as, in my judgment 
and discretion seem to be wise, the sum of eight 
thousand four hundred and sixty-three dollars, 
together with interest thereon, and accumulated 
profits if any. 

Under this trust I acknowledge myself to be a 
voluntary trustee, subject to all the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania relating to trusts ; 
and I declare the sole beneficiary of this trust, 
and the sole owner of the above mentioned fund, 
subject to the terms and conditions of the trust, 
to be the above mentioned Raphael Orchard. 

The genesis and purpose of this trust are purely 
equitable, and the terms thereof are reduced to 
writing in order that, in the event of the death of 
the trustee prior to the determination of the trust, 
the beneficiary thereof may not be prejudiced in 
his rights. 

It is, nevertheless, the intent and purpose of 
the trustee to turn over the said fund absolutely 
to the said beneficiary at the earliest possible day 
consistent with the convenience of the trustee 
and the welfare of the beneficiary, in which event 
this declaration of trust will be duly receipted 
or destroyed. 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 


State of Pennsylvania, do hereby declare, con- | hand and seal this twelfth day of May, A, 1D. 1863, | Cape. 


John Imberlay. (L. 8.) 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HARRISON ADVANCED CAUTIOUSLY 


T eight o’clock on a Deeember night 

fifteen-year-old Harrison Sterling sat | 
== alone in the kitchen of Oak Knoll | 
| Farm, preparing the Roman history lesson 
| given out that day to his class in the town 
| high school. Shortly after dinner his parents 
|had harnessed the horse into the express 
| wagon, and driven off to spend the afternoon 
jand evening at Cousin John Bowker’s, three 
| miles away, taking with them Harrison’s two 
| younger brothers, and leaving him in charge of 
the farm. 

By half past seven he had finished milking the 
| five cows, had fed and watered the stock, and 
| eaten his hearty, though lonely, supper of cold 
| meat, bread and butter, apple-sauce and pump- 
| kin pie. Then he buried himself in his book. 
| He was in the middle of a chapter on gladia- 
| torial contests when a most terrific racket was 
| heard in the barn. Heavy hoofs were stamping 
| about the floor, while from pigs, lambs and 

cows there swelled a blended chorus of alarm. 

| Harrison tossed the history upon the table, at 
| once diagnosing the source of trouble to be the 
Jersey bull. 

**Nero’s loose again. I must tie him up before 
he does any mischief!’’ he muttered, as he 
pulled on his boots. Jamming his cap upon | 
his head, he slammed the door behind him and | 
ran toward the barn, lantern in hand. 

It was aclear, frosty night in the late autumn. | 
The strong north wind set the lantern-flame | 
dancing inside its globe, and Harrison’s shadow | 


| 





times before, and anticipated no difficulty now. 
But an unpleasant surprise was in store for him. 

The door at the end of the passage was wide 
open. As Harrison passed through it, he saw 
Nero facing him about six feet away. At the 
sight ef the lantern the animal backed away, 
breathing heavily and uttering an occasional 
snort. Setting his light upon a grain-bin, 
Harrison advanced cautiously toward the bull, 
whose red eyes twinkled wickedly. 

The lad reached for the nose-ring; but just 
as his fingers touched it, the brute swung ‘his 
head suddenly down, and made a vicious lunge. 
His left horn grazed the side of his would-be 
captor, who, taken completely by surprise, 
stumbled backward, vainly striving to lay hold 
of the hanging ring. 

With a bellow Nero charged the boy. Harri- 
son, making a virtue of necessity, threw himself 
directly upon the lowered forehead, and locked 
his hands beneath the animal’s neck. The boy’s 
body rested on the head of the bull, whose 
short, spiky horns were set far enough apart 
to do no damage to his unwilling burden. 

Several times Harrison was lifted entirely off 
his feet, as the brute twisted his neck from 
side to side and cast his nose upward in the 
effort to shake him off. But the boy clung 
hard, knowing that if he were once hurled to 
the floor he would experience a terrible death 
under the hoofs and horns of the now thoroughly 
enraged animal. 

Back and forth they reeled in the dim lantern- 
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Raphael Orchard of the same County and State, 
| to hold, invest, and manage for the said Raphael 
Orchard, and to pay over to him at such time or | 





intelligently, and after that day it was not | was flung here and there athwart the frozen 
necessary for him to seek the assistance of the | ground in grotesque and wavering shapes. 
trustee except in one instance. That was some | The keen air made ears and fingers tingle, and 
ten days later. | the constellations looked bright and cold. But 
There was an item of payment noted on the | the lad had no eyes for the stars that night. 
‘ash-book for which he could find neither bill | The uproar before him, increasing rather than 
ior voucher, nor any explanation. He called | diminishing, engrossed his whole attention. 
the attention of Mr. Imberlay to the matter, and | ‘‘Hope Nero won’t get in among the lambs,”’ 
ogether they searched the files and records of | he soliloquized, remembering that a dozen of 


he trust, but could find nothing relating to it. | the flock had been driven for shelter into a pen 


Mr. Imberlay went to his box in the vault, took | in one corner of the floor. ‘‘If he does, he’ll 
‘rom it a small package of papers, and returned | trample some of them to death.’’ 
vith them to Robert’s desk He went over | The young farmer had already planned his 
‘them carefully, one by one, but he could not | campaign. To slide back the big door would 
ind that for which he was searching. | give the beast a chance to dash outside, and 
He laid them down and leaned back in his | once free he would be hard to capture. The 
‘hair to think. boy therefore entered by the small door of the 
“IT have it!’’ he said, suddenly. ‘‘I recall | cattle tie-up, intending to slip quietly through 
t perfectly now. It was an item of expenditure | the narrow passage leading to the barn floor, 
! which the beneficiary had the benefit, but | seize the animal by his nose-ring, and get him 
which was not quite in the line of my duty as | back into his stall. He had done this several 


| light, tripping, stumbling, stamping, while from 
| their pens and stalls the other animals looked 
jon in silent wonder. But it was an unequal 
| contest ; for while the bull seemed to be endowed 
| with inexhaustible strength, the boy’s vigor 
| was steadily diminishing. [His breath came 
| short; his arms were aching. Between weari- 
ness and alarm, his legs almost refused to support 
him. How would the struggle end ? 

Harrison remembered that only the year before 
| a farmer in the westera part of the town had been 
| gored to death by a bull in his pasture. Was his 

own fate to bea similar one? The thought made 
him lock his hands together more strongly be- 
| neath the beast’s hairy, palpitating throat. 
Nero snorted with rage as he careered round 
the barn. If he could only shake the burden 
from his head! Once he backed Harrison up 
against a partition, and tried to gore him; but 
the boy, strengthened by the threatened peril, 
managed to twist aside. A little later his ribs 
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| were almost broken as he was thrown against 
| the wheel of a heavy farm cart. 

| At last the end came. About twenty feet to 
| the left of the passage was a compartment ten 
feet square, which had been filled in September 
with green corn-stalks for cattle-fodder, but 
which was now practically empty. Its door, 
| fastened by a bolt on the outside, opened into 
the barn floor, from which it was separated by 
a partition of very thin boards. As boy and 
bull staggered about, they drew near this crib, 
and Nero, by a chance swing of his head, 
thrust Harrison against the flimsy wall. 

Crash! The dry spruce gave way, and the 
bull’s head, with its human burden, was forced 
clear through the partition. Alarmed by the 
noise, the animal suddenly drew back, while 
the boy fell sprawling on the corn-stalks that 
littered the bottom of the crib. 

Harrison was much bruised and shaken up 
by this unceremonious entrance; but as he rose 
to his feet and found that his bones were whole, 
he was inclined to congratulate himself on his 
A single broad board had been shat- 
| tered, leaving a hole just wide enough to admit 
‘his body, but not large enough to allow the bull 

to follow him. Had the animal known it, he 
might easily have demolished the entire side 
of the crib, and so have reached Harrison; but 
he looked with suspicion on the black, ragged 
hole, and stood before it, pawing the floor 
angrily and shaking his head, but disposed to 
rest upon his laurels. 

As the boy stood in the darkness, rubbing his 
bruises and ruefully eying his enemy, a sound 
reached his ears that made him sick with terror. 
It was the crackling of flames! In a moment 
a flickering glow illuminated the floor outside. 

In bunting Harrison through the partition, the 
bull had struck his shoulder against one end of 
a ladder, hung up horizontally four feet above 
the floor on short wooden pegs, driven into the 
wall. 

The shock knocked down this ladder, and as 
it fell, its other end smashed the lantern globe 
and hurled the light into a pile of hay that had 
been pitched down from the mow that morning. 
A few seconds, and the heap was ablaze. 

What could Harrison do? If the fire were not 
put out at once the whole barn would shortly be 
in flames, and that meant that the house must 
go, too, for the high wind was blowing straight 
down upon it, and before help could come every 
building on the place would be burning. 

For a moment the boy grew faint as he realized 
that everything depended on his action during 
the next two minutes. He could look for no 
help from any one else, and from the crazed 
brute, shaking his horns a few feet away, the 
most determined opposition must be expected. 
His great shadow, swelled to elephantine pro- 
portions by the nearness of the flickering flames, 
danced up and down on the opposite wall. 

Up and down before the opening moved the 
sullen head. Louder crackled the flames. Let 
them once rise high enough to catch the sides 

| of the mow, and no power could prevent them 
from consuming the barn. 

The prospect made Harrison desperate. He 
felt about for some weapon, but could not find 
even a pitchfork. He must make the battle 
empty-handed. As the bull turned his head to 
glower sullenly and uneasily at the fire, the boy 
endeavored to slip out through the hole. Before 
his body was half through, however, the vicious 
brute looked about, and with a single lunge, 
sent him crashing back into the crib, fortunate 
to escape being impaled on the sharp horns. 

In an instant the lad wasupagain. He must 
get outside to extinguish the fire. His only 
hope of success lay in seizing the bull by the 
nose-ring. If he could do that, the beast would 
become tame and submissive. 

Close to the opening, Nero was awaiting the 
next move of his foe. Leaping forward, Har- 
rison struck the hard forehead sharply with 
his clenched fist, and darted back. The bull 
snorted in anger, and drove his head through 
the aperture. Here was the boy’s chance! 
Before the beast could withdraw for another 
lunge, Harrison’s hands were fumbling wildly 
about the panting nostrils. His left thumb and 
forefinger passed through the ring, and the 
conflict was over. 

It was the work of perhaps thirty seconds 
for him to lead the bull out through the passage 
and chain him firmly to a stanchion in his stall. 
Then back he hurried for his second battle with 
a foe even more dangerous than the one just con- 
quered. Already the flames had made such head - 
way that they were licking the sides of the wall. 

Well for Farmer Sterling that he prided him- 
self on keeping his premises neat! A flash of 
fire through a single dry cobweb or hanging 
wisp of hay would have carried the conflagration 
to the mows above. 

Snatching up an empty pail, Harrison dipped 
it into the water-tub from which the cattle 
drank, and dashed its contents over the burning 
hay and as far up the wall as the fire had run. 

A few minutes of quick, earnest work, and the 
| last hissing spark was drowned. 

| Not even then, however, did he dare to leave 
| the barn, but remained on watch in the gloom 
until the rattle of wheels and the sound of voices 
| told that the family was returning. Then by 
| the light of a fresh lantern he showed them 
| the burned hay, the scorched boards and the 
| shattered wall of the crib, and told them the 
story of the battle he had fought and won. 
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HARVESTING DOLLAR WHEAT. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


estern farmers, thinking of dollar wheat, 
now wear the smile of perfect content. 

ee Curzon, in speaking of the British empire 

the other day, said that it had in it ‘‘the 
vitality of an unexhausted purpose.’’ That is 
the kind of vitality that makes men, as well 
as nations, live long and prosper. 
a make rather a practice of writing to tell 

people that I appreciate fine things they 
have done,’’ the late Rev. Dr. Donald, suecessor 
to Phillips Brooks in Trinity Church, Boston, 
once said, in confidence, to a friend. One can 
hardly conceive of a habit caleulated to add 
more to the happiness of humanity. 
Een young men who had been celebrating 

some university event in rather turbulent 
fashion were recently told by a London magis- 
trate, an Oxford man, that in his day under- 
graduates, after games, used to drink too much 
and become disorderly. ‘‘But it isn’t done 
nowadays,’’ he added. ‘“‘It’s bad form.’’ The 
young men would probably have resented a 
statement that such actions were immoral; but 
the suggestion that they were silly and ill-bred 
proved as crushing as it was truthful. 


»stmaster-General Payne said the other 

day that the post-office officials of Great 
Britain and Germany had agreed to codperate 
with him in persuading the next postal congress, 
which meets in March, to agree to a reduction 
of the rate of international letter postage to two 
cents a half-ounce. If he succeeds in getting 
the rate of postage on foreign letters reduced, 
he will deserve the gratitude of hundreds of 
thousands of foreign-born Americans, who still 
correspond with the old folks at home. 

he ‘‘boys of ’61’’ are still boys. Several 

hundred of them were taken to Concord and 
Lexington in automobiles during the Grand 
Army encampment in Boston last month, and 
some of them were more interested in the speed 
at which they travelled than in the historic 
places. ‘The case of one old soldier was typical. 
When he reached one of the battle monuments 
his guide asked him if he wished to get out to 
read the inscription. He replied, ‘‘No, I’ve 
seen enough inscriptions to-day. Go chase that 
fellow that gave us such a hard pull back down 
the road.’’ And the automobiles, loaded with 
gray-haired “‘boys,’’ chased one another all the 
way back to Boston. — 


killed labor is generally able to change its 

base when the desire awakens, but few 
craftsmen can see so much of the country as 
expert fruit-packers do. They begin their year 
in Georgia, for instance, where the peach 
season comes in June. From the south of the 
state they go to the north; then to Arkansas 
and Missouri; later to Michigan and to the 
mountain districts of western Maryland; finally 
to California and Florida, and thence round to 
Georgia again. Metaphorically, ‘‘cherries are 
ripe’’ at every season somewhere in this fortu- 
nate land, and he should be a happy man who, 
even in the way of business, can keep perpetu- 
ally in touch with the beauty and luxuriance of 
harvest. on 


wis the story that a prominent candidate 
for national office prefers a humble 
although meritorious kind of poetry, attention 
is again drawn to the legend that Lincoln’s 
taste for poetry was not fine. Lincoln was fond 
of the didactic verses, ‘‘Why should the spirit 
of mortal be proud?’’ but he also liked the 
greater poetry of Shakespeare. In one of his 
letters is an impromptu criticism of ‘‘ Macbeth’’ 
not unworthy of a cultivated man with more 
time for books and art than Lincoln had. The 
man who wrote that masterpiece of American 
prose, the Gettysburg address, could not have 
been insensitive to good poetry, and his own 
style shows that he was alive to the literary 
beauties of the Bible. 
_ have taught the city fathers of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, a lesson in civic 
improvement. They got permission from the 
board of health to keep six blocks of a principal 
street clean for three months. The city paid 
them the money which the work usually cost, 
and allowed them to use the city street-cleaning 
apparatus. The experiment was successful. 
The women secured the assistance rightfully 
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THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





due from those whose property abutted on the 
street, and they brought into action neglected 
city ordinances. This is the old story, on a 


| large scale, of the woman’s ‘‘redding up’’ the 


house which the man has abandoned to dust 
and disorder. Naturally, a woman knows how 
to use a broom better than her husband, but 
the awkward fellow may learn if he tries. 
Quetey Hay has forwarded to the secretary 
of the foreign section of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association in New York a recom- 
mendation from the American minister to 
Panama that branches of the association be 
established in Panama and Colon for the benefit 
of the men working on the Panama Canal. 
The minister says that the two hundred young 
civil engineers and the four hundred marines 
on the isthmus have no attractive place for 
recreation when they are off duty, and that 
some provision for them should be made. His 
recommendation will doubtless be acted upon, 
as the managers of the association are well 
aware that before many months there will be 
thousands of men where there are now hundreds 
needing a place of recreation in wholesome 


surroundings. 
® © 


AUTUMN GLORY. 


A riot of shadow and shine, 
A glory of olive and amber and wine, 
To the westering sun the colors run 
Through the deeps of the ripening wheat. 
Hamlin Garland. 


* ¢ 


WHERE STATE-LINES STILL COUNT. 


nder our system of choosing Presidents, 

each state casts its entire electoral vote 

for the candidate who receives the largest 
number of individual votes at the November elec- 
tion. 'The members of the Union thus come to 
occupy relations to the political parties much 
like those of every-day citizens. Certain states 
are always Democratic; others are as regular 
in their Republican adherence, while a third 
group moves from one side to the other, accord- 
ing to the issues and candidates of the campaign. 

States which are neighbors with kindred 
interests usually vote in about the same way. 
There is thus an element of personality imparted 
to the commonwealths. Of the eleven which in 
1856 voted for Frémont, the first Republican 
candidate, eight have never since that time voted 
any other ticket in a presidential election. Of 
these Frémont states, New York and Con- 
necticut have supported the Democratic nominee 
in several great contests, while Wisconsin has 
been Democratic once. 

On account of the upheaval produced by the 
Civil War and reeonstruction, but few of the 
nineteen states which voted for Buchanan nearly 
half a century ago have been steadfast in their 
Democratic allegiance. Illinois and Pennsyi- 
vania switched to the other side in the very next 
contest; the former has been Democratic but 
once since that time, and Pennsylvania never. 
Maryland, in 1856, voted for a “third-party 
candidate. ’’ 

Fourteen new voters ‘‘have become of age’’ 
since 1856. Of these only Minnesota has been 
steadily Republican in the presidential elections? 
None has been invariably Democratic, although 
West Virginia voted for Tilden in 1876, and for 
every subsequent Democratic candidate down 
to Bryan. A group of these states which are 
west of the Missouri have been Republican 
except when the silver issue was uppermost. 

It is often asserted that state-lines are fading, 
and in some respects this is true. But as each 
presidential contest rolls round, these units of 
government will assert their individuality so 
long as the present electoral system prevails. 


* ¢ 


THE CONVENTION HABIT. 


t is said to be a trait of the Anglo-Saxons 
| that whenever a few of them come together 

they elect a chairman and proceed to busi- 
ness. A modern humorist had this tendency 
in mind when he proposed the organization of 
a League for Letting Things Alone. 

During the vacation season just closed, when 
men and women have had time to gratify their 
taste for talk, the papers have been full of the 
reports of the meetings of congresses of all sorts. 
The delegates have gathered from various parts 
of the land, have ‘‘swapped’’ experiences, have 
elected officers for the ensuing year, and then 
have gone home. 

Their pleasure in attending the conventions 
has been mingled with a modicum of profit. 
Pleasure and profit, advantageously blended, 
are none too common in this scrambling world; 
and he would be a mean-spirited philosopher 
who would grudge them to the purchasers of 
“‘special convention tickets’? on the railroads, 
or to the patient audiences of those who indulge 
themselves in the satisfactions of public dis- 
course. 

The convention-goers, in the heat of debate, 
are still aware that many things are likely to 
occur, even in their own field of effort, without 
their constant aid. They know that the forces 
of nature will continue to join with the energies 
of man, in agriculture, commerce and mental 
endeavor, to bring to fruition the seed which has 
been planted. 

Although the Anglo-Saxon knows this, he 
will continue to organize, to talk and to listen—to 





the good of his soul and of his body. But it 
is well for him to remember that Emerson 
once reported nature as looking upon the man 
who has just rushed from a place of discussion 
into the fields and woods, and asking him, ‘‘So 
hot, my little sir?’’ 
e & 
NATURE’S LITTLE ONES. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Wordsworth. 


* ¢ 


*“LOVE, HONOR AND OBEY.” 


very few years newspapers and dinner- 
k tables buzz with discussion as to the use 

of the word ‘‘obey’’ in the marriage serv- 
ice. Some unfettered spirit refuses to tolerate 
it, and when she encounters a clergyman who 
has positive ideas of his duty to the service of 
his church, a clash ensues which rarely redounds 
to the credit of the woman. 

Is there not more difficulty with the theory 
of the vow than with its actual application to 
domestic life—that is, among reasonably consid- 
erate and loving people? 

In the home, the wife ‘‘orders’’ rather more 
than the husband. To begin with, she orders 
the dinners, and thus determines what the man 
shall eat. She orders her own clothes, and he 
must look at them whether he likes them or 
not. She orders the manners of the children, 
and he has little choice in accepting them, 
whatever they are. 

The practice of ‘‘hypnotic suggestion’”’ is as 
old as happy marriages; and the journeys that 
have been taken, the houses that have been 
bought, and the gifts that have been made as 
the result of the obedience of husbands are 
uncounted. The old song comes daily true, 
when the woman sings: 


“We'll even let them hold the reins, 
But we’ll show them the way to go!” 


This applies to the comfortable jog-trot of 
every-day life. When the sun shines and the 
pace is easy, it matters little about the reins. 
Bat if two people find themselves behind a pair 
of frightened runaway horses, their only safety 
lies in one having the power to drive and the 
other having the sense to sit fast and keep still. 
If both take a hand with the reins, disaster is 
certain. It may come in aay case, but a divided 
responsibility invites it. 

It is for such an emergency that the promise 
of obedience by the wife prepares the married 
couple. In a crisis, one of them must decide 
how to act. The husband may decide wrongly 
or foolishly; but some one must drive, and in 
doubt or danger the wisdom and courage of the 
wife are best shown in obeying orders, not in 


disputing them. 
*® © 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY ADDRESSES. 


new style of addressing letters is coming 

into vogue with the growth of the rural 

free delivery service. Maple Grove, for 
example, is a small community to whose post- 
office letters were once sent ; now it is on ‘ ‘Route 
Number Four,’’ the carrier of which starts out 
from Oakville, a flourishing center four miles 
away. Hence, ‘‘Mr. John Jones, R. F. D. No. 
4, Oakville,’’ is a common way of addressing 
this man, whose home town is still called Maple 
Grove. 

While this system promises to make the most 
sweeping changes of the kind ever brought 
about, it is no new thing for the postal service 
to employ names different from those in popular 
use. It will not give the same name to more 
than one place in a single state, and it avoids 
two names that sound alike. 

Although the postal service welcomes the use 
of the rural delivery designations, its agents 
take just as good care of a letter that is addressed 
in the old way. The railway mail clerk, so 
long as he knows that Maple Grove is on one 
of the routes out of Oakville, will sort his letters 
with that in view, and there will be no delay. 
Some of the postal authorities think that it 
would be better not to use the route number on 
letters, but merely ‘‘R. F. D.,’’ with the name 
of the initial office, leaving its postal clerks to 
send it on the proper route. 

Many influences are bringing rural delivery 
designations into general use. Route-carriers 
are supplied with stamped ‘‘return envelopes’’ 
for sale, which have that kind of an address in 
the upper corner. Stationery is often marked 
in this way. Mr. Jones’s correspondents may 
yet come to think of him, not as living in Maple 
Grove, but as on the Oakville rural free delivery 
route. This has its advantages and its defects. 


* © 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION IN ENGLAND. 


or the first time since 1872 a bill making 

radical changes in the liquor laws has 

been passed by the British Parliament. 
The new bill went through against the bitter 
opposition of the Liberals just before adjourn- 
ment last month. 

Its chief object is to reduce the number of 
places where liquor is sold. Although the mag- 
istrates have had the necessary power, the 
number has not been reduced in the past 
because, in England, the house, rather than the 
man, is licensed for the sale of liquor, and 
the license goes with the lease or the sale of the 
property. If the magistrates cancel a license 














they take from the owner of the property a 
valuable asset. ‘Therefore, they have not been 
willing to do this save as a punishment for 
violation of the law. 

In 1890 Lord Salisbury’s government tried to 
pass a bill providing for compensation to the 
owner of licensed property, when a license was 
canceled for the sake of reducing the number 
of places where liquor was sold, but the opposi- 
tion was too great. 

The bill which Mr. Balfour has succeeded in 
passing fourteen years later is a compensator, 
measure. Parliamentary opinion has con 
round to Lord Salisbury’s view. An annua! 
tax is to be levied on the liquor dealers, groupe: 
in districts, and the fund thus provided is to be 
used to reimburse the property-owner for the 
loss of income due to the cancellation of the 
license. The amount he will receive is to be 
based on the difference in value of his house 
with and without a license. 

This measure was opposed by many temper 
ance people on moral grounds, as well as by 
the Liberals for political reasons. Mr. Balfour 
insisted that it was politically expedient and 
morally sound. He did not expect, however, 
that it would ‘‘make an end of the crying evils 
of intemperance,’’ for, as he said in a letter to 
one of his critics, ‘‘My hopes of seeing an 
immense improvement in national sobriety are 
based rather on the growth of a healthy public 
opinion than on any specific legislation.’’ 

The working of the new law will be carefully 
watched by the friends of temperance on both 
sides of the ocean. 

& & 


THE YOUNG MAN’S SIDE. 


here died recently in Chicago a successful 
T merchant, who in the long course of a 

busy life never forgot that he had been 
a boy. 

“In the whole world,’’ he often said, ‘ ‘there 
is no one else equal to a fine, strong, clean young 
man—except a fine, strong,clean young woman.’’ 

He not only believed that, but he acted on 
his belief. So it happened that no business 
was ever so pressing that he had not time, 
when he found a youth of the kind described, 
to seek employment for him in his own office 
or with some acquaintance. 

‘*Business is a little slack just now,’’ the 
acquaintance would sometimes say. “Pm afraid 
I cannot find room for another man—one who 
has no experience. ’”’ 

‘Don’t tell me you are going to let this 
opportunity go by,’’ the other would interrupt. 
“Why, you can’t afford to. Room for him? 
Who asked you to ‘make room for him’? Give 
him a chance. He’ll make his own room. 
Here’s a young man—do you realize what that 
means? One of the noblest creatures in the 
world. Not only a man like you and me, but 
young, with all the world before him. He 
offers to give you his whole power, to come into 
your business and use his God-given intelligence 
in mastering and improving it. You are asked 
to accept a favor—and if you don’t some more 
enterprising rival will. Take him while you 
can get him ; you may not have another chance.”’ 

Boys who deserve such introductions are not 
so rare as is sometimes thought. This man 
had a faculty for finding them and for bringing 
out by stimulating words the very best in them. 
And he brought home to many employers besides 
himself the fact that a boy seeking work, if he 
be the right kind of a boy, is offering in his 
manly ambition something for which the money 
paid is in no sense a return. 


*® & © 


he hardest task of the missionary among trop- 

ical savages is to teach them the dignity of 
labor. Where every bodily want is supplied freely 
by nature, the chief motive to work, the earning 
of one’s daily bread, is absent. But the lesson is 
being learned. This was shown some montlis 
ago in Toro—a central African country lying to tlie 
west of Uganda at the foot of the snow-clad range 
anciently known as the Mountains of the Moon. 
The king’s birthday was celebrated by an exhibi 
tion of native work. There were two hundred 
entries, a smaller number than the previous yes, 
but the standard was much higher and the varie!) 
greater. The queen, who was herself a prize 
winner, presented the prizes, and the king showed 
much interest. Yet ten years ago, when the firs! 
native Baganda missionaries went to this peop!r, 
they were sunk in the lowest depths of savage!) 
In some respects, this exhibition in the heart ©! 
the dark continent was more interesting an! 
remarkable than that in St. Louis. 
gee has fewer pensioners than any ot)! 

state in the Union, according to the late- 

report of the commissioner of pensions. Penns) 
vania, with nearly a hundred and one thousa! 
heads the list, and is followed by Ohio, New Y« 
Tllinois, Indiana, Missouri, Michigan and Kat 
in that order, with the rest of the states and ‘ 
ritories following, ti]! Alaska is reached, with six 
one old soldiers drawing government money. 

Liverpool cable despatch in a trade jou! 

reads, “The world is hungry for cotton 
cotton goods.” Besides telling an important t! 
this sentence suggests how often “hunger 
figuvatively used to imply sharply felt wants o! 
kinds. One never says that the world is “thirs 
for cotton goods, for work, or for vacations. 


hen Hue, the French missionary and | 

eller, was in Tibet in 1846, he gave the r 
lama a microscope. It would be interesting 
the present British visitors to the “forbidden ©: 








| 
| 













to look up this old instrument, and then show a 
modern microscope to the Tibetans, if Colonel 
Younghusband happens to have one with him. 
In Hue’s time the Tibetans were impressed with 
his account of telegraphs and railroads, and with 
awe and terror they looked through the microscope 
at a louse which appeared as large as arat. What 
atale of Western progress the British could tell 
their hosts! Meanwhile Lassa has remained where 
it was, as the Western eye measures progress. 
Hue, who was a humorous and keen-eyed traveller, 
says that he had no trouble in procuring a louse to 
show in the microscope. It is not recorded whether 
he left the Tibetans a copy of Burns’s lines, “To a 
Louse :” 
O wad some Pow’r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
The episode of the microscope and the louse is 
more or less symbolic, for the Tibetans have rarely 
let others see them; but now the eye of the world 
is on them. 
* ¢ 


RESEMBLANCES. 


he “new cousin,” as little brother called her 

because this was her first visit to the Barclays, 
had not made herself popular. One might have 
gathered the reason from the talk that went on at 
the tea-table the evening when she, Lena Martin, 
was temporarily the guest of other cousins in an 
wijoining town. Horace Barclay, the young law 
student, began it. 

“I’m wondering,” he said, whimsically, “whether 
Lena is busy at this moment pointing out to Jim 
Barclay how many little ways he has that remind 
her of me. She’s told me a good many times, you 
know, how much I resemble Jim in appearance 
and character, and since he looks like a convict 
and hasn’t any character, I —” 

“It doesn’t so much matter about Jim and you,” 
Marian, his elder sister, broke in, hot with her 
private grievance. “‘ You’re men, and nobody 
thinks about men’s looks. But Lena keeps telling 
me how like I am to that old miniature of great- 
grandma—and I’ve detested that picture ever 
since [can remember. I don’t think it’s the least 
like any of our family.” 

“Lena says I look like a little girl she knew that 
died,” the younger sister, Rose, murmured, plain- 
tively. 

“She told me that chicken-coop I built was just 
like one she sawin the Tribune!” growled Roy. 
“That's worse’n anything she told you others, 
*cause I didn’t copy that chicken-coop. I built it 
out of my own head.” 

“Can’t tell her a story but it’s like something 
she heard years ago!” Marian sputtered again. 
“Can’t play anything but it reminds her of a piece 
her music teacher used to play. To hear her talk, 
you’d think she’d read or heard or seen everything 
in the world, or something just like it except for 
the name.” 

“Mama,” little brother interjected, in real alarm, 
“because she’s our cousin, do we have to be just 
like her?” 

“No, dear,” the mother answered, gently. “But 
I want you all to realize that Lena’s fault origi- 
nated in pure kindness of heart. 

“She means well, but her habit of trying to trace 
resemblances is a dangerous one because we all 
cherish our own individuality. There are not 
many persons we really wish to resemble, I think, 
and when Lena finds likenesses offhand, of course 
she is liable to identify us with people we don’t 
admire. 

“I have never heard your cousin say anything 
that was not intended to compliment us or to show 
an interest in the things that interested us. Do 
justice to her good intention. Don’t imitate her 
methods ; do take pattern by her generous motive.” 
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HUNGRY GIRLS. 


iss Eleanor A. Ormerod, the distinguished 

British entomologist, whose autobiography 
and letters have recently been published, was best 
known by her pioneer work for the study of in- 
sects injurious to agriculture, and her early pro- 
test against the destructive English sparrow. 

Her attack on the pert and pugnacious little 
pestin its native land made her unpopular for a 
time; she was called “brutal” and “unwomanly,” 
and even, to her great amusement, was hanged 
in effigy by some of the irate farmers she desired 
to benefit. 

Miss Ormerod’s published letters deal more with 
caterpillars than with conversations, and more 
with slugs than with the doings of people. But 
some interesting glimpses are given of her educa- 
tion in a typical English family of ten children, 
sixty years ago. 

Little Eleanor was taught Biblical knowledge, 
moral precepts, geography with particular refer- 
ence to English counties, a little French, drawing 
and painting of a feeble kind, needlework, reading 
poetry aloud, and—not to eat too much. It was 
the day when a hearty appetite in a woman was 
counted something to be ashamed of, and young 
girls were often seriously underfed, or acquired 
habits of surreptitious stuffing between meals, in 
the attempt to secure their compliance with an 
ethereal ideal of sylph-like form, interesting pallor, 
and ladylike lack of interest in the gross delights 
of feeding. 

Miss Ormerod escaped with nothing worse than 
a disagreeable check to the natural, healthy hunger 
of her growing youth; she preserved her health 
and lived to a good old age. 
poraries were equally fortunate. 

“My dear! 
delicate daughters of whom but one survived 
to middle life is recorded to have said to her 
youngest. “A lady never passes her plate twice 


for anything; and most particularly not for meat. | 


Iam shocked and amazed. Do you wish to look 


like a great, bouncing, blowzy dairymaid? A | 


young woman of true refinement always leaves 
the table having eaten less than mere appetite 
would dictate.” 

The average person of our day, many physicians 
(declare, errs in the direction of overeating; but at 
least there is no suggestion that a reform should 
be confined to the less gluttonous sex. Nor is the 


young man of to-day disgusted, as was Lord Byron, | 


Not all her contem- | 


Certainly not,” the mother of five 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





by the spectacle of a woman eating. It is safe to 
say that not the most fastidious modern lover feels 
a shock to his affection when his healthy, hearty, 
sunburned, out-of-door sweetheart sends him a 
second—yes, even a third—time to replenish her 
bowl from the chowder kettle. 
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CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


here is a certain ballad known to grandmothers 

of which modern children have probably not 
even heard. Let them give grandmother a line 
from it, and see if she cannot cap the quotation. 
It figures in one delightful incident given by Prof. 
Simon Newcomb, in his “Reminiscences of an 
Astronomer.” When he started for his first visit 
to Europe, his foremost thought was, “Now we 
shall see Greenwich.” 

He had 
made at Greenwich Observatory for years, and 
there was no other institution in the world which 
inspired him with such deep interest as that famous 


ace. 
7 On his arrival in London, he wrote to Professor 
Airy, and received an invitation to spend an after- 
noon at the observatory. He hastened to respond, 
and while he was shown round the building by an 
assistant, Mrs. Airy entertained his wife and 
daughters inside the —— 

After dinner the family and guests sat about the 
fire and discussed England. 

“What place in London interested you most?” 
asked Professor Airy of Mrs. Newcomb. 

“The first place I went to see,”’ she answered, 
“‘was Cavendish Square.” 

“What was there to interest you?” 

“When I was a little girl my mother once gave 
me as a birthday present a small volume of poems. 
The first stanza in the book was: 


**Little Ann and her mother were walking one day 
Through London’s wide city so fair, 
And business ay them to go by the way 
That led them through Cavendish Square.’ ” 


To the astonishment of the Americans, the 
astronomer royal at once took up the thread: 


“And as they paesed by the great house of a lord, 
A beautiful chariot there came 
To take some most elegant ladies abroad, 
Who straightway got into the same.” 


It was impossible to —/ who were the more 
surprised: the English family, at finding an Amer- 
ican cousin familiar with their childhood’s favorite 
ballad, or the Americans, when they realized that 
the astronomer royal had room for it in his over- 
stocked brain. But over “Cavendish Square” they 
laughed, and speedily became friends. 
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A WOODEN INTRODUCTION. 


————- the artist, was born at Sudbury 
in England, and there, says Lord Ronald 
Gower, he designed his first work of art. The 
orchard of his father’s place had been repeatedly 
plundered of fruit. No one knew who the thief 
might be, until one day young Gainsborough saw 
there a rough-looking man, leaning his elbows on 
the brick wall. He made a sketch of the fellow, 
and from this portrait the thief was afterward 
identified. 


Later the boy cut out a rough figure from wood, 
and painted it in oils, in the likeness of this man. 
The scarecrow was known as “Jack Peartree.” It 
probably represents Gainsborough’s first attempt 
at working in oils. 

It was the means of introducing the artist to one 
of his most intimate friends, Thicknesse, the 
lieutenant-governor of the Landguard Fort near 
Ipswich. hicknesse was one day walking with 
a friend, when he perceived what seemed to be a 
melancholy- faced countryman, with his arms 
locked together, leaning over the garden wall. 

He pointed out the doleful figure to his com- 
panion, who, it seems, was acquainted with it. 

“He has been there all day,” said the gentleman. 
w ity him. He must be either mad or very miser- 
abie.’ 

Thicknesse insisted on approaching the wretched 
man, and, to his delighted surprise, found him to 
be Jack Peartree. So charmed was he with Jack 
that he lost no time in becoming acquainted with 
the author of Jack’s being, with the result of a 
warm and lasting friendship. 
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BRASS BOLTS. 


travelling salesman from New York found 

himself obliged to stop over for the night in a 
certain Alabama town, in which there was no 
hotel. The best accommodations that the sales- 
man could secure were in the house of a farmer 
on the outskirts of the town; and even then he 
could not obtain aroom. He occupied a cot in the 
hall, and to screen him from observation a sheet 
was hung across the passageway. 

During the night the miserable salesman awoke 
to find himself in a terrible draft. The wind was 
flapping his curtain about in a most a way. 
Naturally enough, he began to grumble. In the 
words of his host, “‘He set up a drefful racket.” 
When the master of the house asked what was the 
trouble, the man from New York said: 

“Look here! There’s a dreadful draft here, you 
know. You might at least furnish me with a paper 
of pins to lock my door!” 

& & 


HELPING HIS MEMORY. 


lawyer in a Western city once went to another 
part of the country on business. On arriving 
at his destination, says the Sunday Magazine, he 
found he had forgotten the name of the firm he 
had come to see, and had left all enlightening 
memoranda in his desk. 
| After wasting valuable time in useless efforts to 
remember, he penne oe mn home to his partner 
for the necessary information. He got it, and 
more. : ‘ k 
“Your business is with Smith & Jones,” his 
| partner’s message ran. “Your name is Brown.” 
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| A DEARTH OF OXYGEN. 


he wide-awake student, in his haste, occasion- 

ally puts a question which the next minute he 

might regret. The New York Tribune reminds 

us of the story of a Harvard instructor who was 
lecturing on oxygen. 

“Oxygen,” said he, “‘is essential to all animal 

| existence. There could be no life without it. 


| Yet, strange to say, it was discovered only a 
| century ago.” 

‘What did they do then, sir,” a student asked, 
“before it was discovered ?” 


been working with the observations | 





Use “Brown’s Camphorated 
Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. 
100 varieties Peru, Cuba, 


STAMPS Coste 
Mexico, Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, etc., and Album, only 10c.; 1000 


mixed, 20c.; 1000 hinges, 8c.; 65 diff. U.S., 25c.; 
100 diff. U.S., 50c. Agts. wtd.. 50%. New List Free. 
C. A. Stegman, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave. ,St.Louis,Mo. 
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NEIGHBOR WITH A GAR- 
MENT LIKE YOURS—IF 
WE MAKE YOURS. 


120 Styles and 400 
Materials to select from. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
and Samples sent Free 
to any partof the United 
States. 


WE KEEP NO READY- 
MADE GARMENTS, BUT 
MAKE TO ORDER ONLY. 


In ready-made goods 
thousands of the same 
style and 
turned out and the pur- 
chaser is apt to tind ex- 
act duplicates of her suit 
being worn by others. 


Under our system, 
every garment is made 
and trimmed to suit the 
individual taste of the 
customer, with a view to 
emphasizing the good 
points of the figure and 
concealing the defects. 
We Guarantee to Fit You. 

If we fail to satisfy 
you, return the garment 
promptly and we will 
refund meme money. It 
is very important to us. 
therefore,that weshould 
make your suit right; 
otherwise the loss is ours. 

Our materials are en- 
tirely new in weave and 
pattern, and our enor- 
mous stock of guaranteed 
fabrics includes the beautiful “ Normandie” and 
“Victoria” suitings— shown by us only. 


Prices Lower Than Ever Before. 

















Tailor-Made Suits . . . . + $10 to $35 
New “Lohengrin” Suits . . $15 to $35 
Skirts of Exclusive Design. . $ 4 to $15 
Fall and Winter Jackets . . $10 to $25 
Long Coats, “Tourist Models” $12 to $25 


Rain Coats, Visiting Costumes, etc. 


WE PREPAY EXPRESS CHARGES on Any Garment You 
Purchase from Us to Any Part of the United States. 
Write to-day for a selected line of samples and our 
New Fall and Winter Catalogue No. 48, sent 
free by return mail to any part of the United States. 
Kindly state whether you wish samples for a suit 
skirt or cloak, and about the colors you desire, and 

we will send a full line of exactly what you wish. 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


Mail Orders Established No Agents 
Only. years. or Branches. 


YOU WON’T MEET Your | Louisiana Waltz (St. Louis Expo.) regular price § .« 


}and ac 
pattern are | 
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New, Popular Standard and Classical - 
Sheet Music. Full Size, Best Paper, 
Handsome Printing. Any of the soc. 
and 75c. music named below sent post- 
paid for 10c. Our large catalogue contains over 
a thousand others equally good for 10c. per copy 
Why not buy all your music at-1oc. per copy? 
Select from the following list any piece you wish 


and we will send by return mail 
You will also receive Free Catalogue. 











.. St. Louis Expo. March, Two-Step ° 1) 
«Old Black Joe, variations... ° “2 # 
.--Mocking Bird, variations........ 
...Nearer, My God, to Thee, var...... 
...Rock of Ages, variations............. 


...-Maryland, My Maryland, var....... > ed 50 
Dixie, variations..........0..0 eeonesese - “ 1) 
....Danee of the Daisies, charming . ed eo ii) 
«If you are There, beautiful song “ oe nO 
«In the Sweet Bye and Bye « ad 50 
... The Secret of the Violet ™ and aan ho 
..Down in the Lane, beautiful “ aa sa et) 
..Echoes of my Rocky Mountain Home, song “ Bei) 


FREE—To any one buying one or more of the 
above pieces, who will send in addition the names 

Eieseane of ten persons who play or sing 
and would be interested in our catalogue, we will 
send an additional piece without charge. Names 
of music teachers are particularly requested. 
Write names plainly. 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO., 409 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











The new 
double-headed carpet 
tack is the only perfect one 
ever made. It is of best SWEDE’S 
IRON, will never bend or break. Heads 
cannot come off; the dagger point makes 
it easy to drive; the double head enables a 
child to draw it with ease. The old-fashioned 
carpet tacks mean broken backs, bruised 
fingers and torn carpets at house-cleaning time. 


You Save Time, Temper and Carpets 


by using the new double head carpet tacks. They 
are far cheaper than other tacks because they 
may be used again andagain. Insiston getting 

the best for your money. 5c. and 10c. packages 
at grocers, hardware and department 
Stores. Accept no other. If not to be 

had of your dealer, send his name with 

5e. for package by mail. 


Pritchard Mix. Company, 
201 Main 8t.W., Rochester, N.Y. 
Novelty Makers to the 
ican people. 
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Before you say flour 
say GOLD MEDAL; 


Always. 


Uniform success in baking comes from using the flour of uni 


formity—GOLD MEDAL. 


It makes bread, biscuit, rolls and pas- 


try of a delicious, satisfying quality unattainable save From a 


flour made of rich glutenous wheat by our perfected process 
To be absolutely sure you get the right kind 
always say GOLD MEDAL before you say Flour. 


Washburn-Crosby Co. 

















The CHIPMUNK 


An Indian Legend 
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A chipper little Chippeway ran out to gather 
chips 
Beneath the friendly sycamore, among the hazel 
slips; 
The council-fire’s manager, he ravaged grove and 
thicket, 
As merry as a tanager, as lively as a cricket. 
The sun had burned his skin, and turned 
Its hue to copper-brown ; 
His dancing foot o’er stump and root 
Was free as thistle-down ; 
His flashing eyes were fireflies ; 
And, sprightly as a whip, 
He frisked along and sang his song 
Of “Chip! chip! chip!” 
A witch—a dreadful harridan!—was hidden in the 
shaws; 
She pounced upon the little man, she seized him 
with her claws. 
In vain he begged. She grumbled, “No!” At 
last his cries for aid 
Awoke the silent Maneto that ruled the leafy 
glade. . 
His magic might that wizard wight 
Aroused at merey’s call; 
And, swift as flame, the boy became 
A squirrel, lithe and small. 
To hungry jaws and clutching claws 
The captive gave the slip, 
And flashed away athwart a spray 
With “Chip! chip! chip!” 
Along the splintered tumble-rail on bounding foot 
he flies— 
That saucy-whiskered tawny-tail with merry, 
beady eyes. 
Now follow in the track of him, and see!—a triple 
stripe 
Along the furry back of him recalls the witch’s 
gripe. 
He loves the shade of grove and glade, 
The sunny fence of stone ; 
The hemlock tops, the hazel-copse, 
The pines, are all his own. 
And here he whisks and there he frisks 
On boughs that lightly dip; 
To all the dale he tells the tale 
Of “Chip! chip! chip!” 
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WHEN THE MISTS ROLLED AWAY. 


“6 f all the kinds 
O of weather that 
grow along the 
Mississippi, I guess we 
had at least a sample on 
our last trip down,’’ re- 
marked the captain, as 
he sat on deck. ‘‘We 
left St. Paul on time, 
and everything seemed 
prosperous. ‘T'wo hundred and fifty passengers, 
most of them through passengers going to St. 
Louis for the fair, and a nice lot of people. 
But it wasn’t long till I began to wonder which 
was the Jonah among them. I noticed one 
fellow that went round with his hands crossed 
in front of him, and I hadn’t quite made up 
my mind it was him, when we struck the fog. 
‘*Now, a fog on the ocean is bad enough 
when you know you’re a thousand miles from 
land; but a fog on the river, if you can’t see 
the shore, means that you’ll land the boat on 
top of some man’s farm if you don’t tie up to 
the bank. 

‘*Well, we tied up at a forlorn little town, 
and lay there all the rest of the day. I’ve been 
on the river forty years, and I never before 
ran up against the same combination of fog, 
rain and wind—all three at once. And nothing 
to do but lie there and lose time. 

‘*I guess we all forgot that it was Sunday, 
but in the evening a church-bell rang up in the 
little town, and some of the passengers asked if 
there was any danger of our leaving before they 
could get back, and I told them there wasn’t. 
So they went up to church. 

‘‘Well, it was one of those forsaken little 
places, you know, and the meeting-house don’t 
look much from the river, and I don’t suppose 
it’s much better inside. When they got there, 
there was themselves and the preacher and 
about a dozen more. They said to the preacher 
that they could get him a bigger audience down 
on the boat, so down he came with his whole 
congregation, and held his evening service here. 
We had fastened down these curtains to shut 
out the fog, and the forward deck was pretty 
well filled with passengers. The rest gathered 
up forward, and he preached out here. 

“Vd just like to know whether that was the 
regular sermon he meant to preach on shore, or 
whether it was a special one he kept up his 
sleeve for great occasions. Anyway, it was all 
right. 

**But the thing that took hold of me was the 
singing. The piano is away back in the ladies’ 
cabin, and the preacher asked if there was some 
one would lead the singing. And up steps 
the fellow I was telling you about, and he 
begins to sing. 

‘*He said he’d sing something to call the 
people together—something maybe appropriate 
for the situation. And he sang, ‘When the 

















mists have rolled away.’ He stood with his 
back to the mast, and his voice was clear as the 
boat’s bell, and you could hear it as far. It 
rolled along the decks and down the long cabin 
and out over the river. 


“«In the dawning of the morning 
Of that bright and happy day, 
We shall know each other better 
When the mists have rolled away.’ 


**He’d begin to slow up on the last line, you 
know, and let his voice out as if he was blowing 
for a landing, and by the time he got to the 
words ‘ro-o-l-l-ed a-way,’ you could hear it, yes, 
and feel it, rolling out through the fog, and it 
seemed to me it took the fog with it. 

‘Everybody felt as though he knew everybody 
else by that time, and they all joined in the 
singing after that. And then came the sermon, 
as I was telling you. 

‘*Well, when the preacher got there, some- 
body asked him if there was any special object 
he’d like a collection for. And he told them 
he would be very glad of a little help toward 
buying new seats for his meeting-house. He’d 
been trying to raise money, and they’d got a 
start, but it was slow navigation. Well, the 
hat went round, and they chipped in, and he 
walked up the bank with money enough to put 
new seats in his meeting-house. I guess no 
happier man has walked the gangplank of this 
boat for many a trip. 

“And you’ll think it’s funny, but as I looked 
out after him as he left, I saw the first star 
I’d seen that night, and I knew the fog was 
getting thin, and I ordered the plank drawn in, 
and we began to move. 

**T don’t really suppose that had anything to 
do with it, but I guess all sailors have a little 
touch of superstition. That fog came sudden, 
and it went sudden, and we had now and then 
a dash of rain, but nothing to hinder us, and 
we moved along down the river, and next 
morning the sun was shining and the ‘mists 
had rolled away.’ ’’ 
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UPSETTING A PORCUPINE. 


ne hot August afternoon two men were 
O paddling along the edge of a lake, each in 

a small dugout canoe. Mr. W. D. Hulbert, 
one of the travellers, tells in “Forest Neighbors” 
of an adventure which befell his companion. 
They had noticed a porcupine asleep in the sun- 
shine on the near-by horizontal trunk of a tree, 
the roots of which had been undermined by the 
waves till it leaned far out over the lake, hardly a 
foot from the water. 


My friend, by the way, writes Mr. Hulbert, is 
the foreman of a lumber-camp. He has served 
in the British army, has hunted whales off the 
coast of Greenland, married a wife in Grand 
Rapids, and run a street-car in Chicago. He is 
quite a chunk of a man, tall and decidedly well 
set-up, and it would take a pretty good prize- 
fighter to whip him, but he learned that day that 
a porcupine at close quarters is worse than a 
trained pugilist. 

“Look at that porky!’’ he called to me. “I’m 
zoing to ram the canoe into the tree and knock 
1im off into the water. Just you watch, and you'll 
see some fun.” 

I laid my paddle down and awaited develop- 
ments. Bang! went the nose of the dugout 
against the tree, and_the porcupine dropped, but 
not into the water. He landed in the bow of the 
canoe, and the horrified look on my friend’s face 
was a delight to see. 

The “porky” was wide awake by this time, for I 
could hear his teeth clacking as he advanced to 
the attack. 

“Great Scott! He’s coming straight at me!” 

The porcupine certainly was game. I saw the 
paddle rise in the air and come down with a tre- 
mendous whack, but it seemed to have little effect. 
The porky’s coat of quills and hair was so thick 
that a. blow on the back did not trouble him much. 
If my friend could have hit him across the nose it 
would have ended the matter then and there, but 
the canoe was too narrow and its sides too high 
for a crosswise stroke. 

My friend couldn’t even kick, for he was kneel- 
ing on the bottom of the dugout, and if he tried 
to stand up he would probably capsize. 

Just then the canoe drifted round so that I 
could look into it, and I beheld the porcupine 
bearing down on my helpless friend like Birnam 
Wood on its way to Dunsinane, his ruffle of quills 
erect, fire in his little black eyes and a thirst for 
vengeance in his whole aspect. My friend made 
one or two final and ineffectual jabs at him and 
then gave it up. 

“It’s no use!” he called. “I’ve got to tip over,” 
and the next instant the canoe was upside down 
and both belligerents were in the water. 

The porcupine floated _ and quickly made 
his way to the beach and disappeared in the 
woods. My friend righted his canoe and we 
resumed our journey. 


* © 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


ix sets of dining-room furniture and number- 
S less dressing-tables, chairs and couches were 

among the wedding gifts received by a young 
Chicago couple who did not intend to kcep house. 
The groom accounted for the abundance of furni- 
ture by the fact that he was in the business 
himself. They had expressed their appreciative 
thanks to their thoughtful friends, says the 
Chicago News, and were wondering who had 
sent a fine set of spoons, as the only guide they 
had to the giver was the St. Louis postmark on 
the package. 





“Well,” said Rex, “there are four families of 
| my Stackhouse relatives living in St. Louis, and 
not one of them sent a thing.” 

“And there are those three jovely girls I met 
at the lake last summer,” said Mrs. Rex. “I 
hadn’t an idea of their giving me a present, and 
I can’t write and ask them because if they didn’t 
how dreadful it would be!” 

Finally, however, it was decided to send a note 
to each of the four St. Louis families, stating the 
case as well as possible, and expressing thanks if 
thanks were due. 

Four days later the morning mail brought the 
following letters from St. Louis: 

“Dear Nephew. No, I didn’t send the spoons, 
but Lam sorting to-day a soce of cut glass, which 
I trust will reach you safely, with all good wishes. 

“Your Unele, ichard Stackhouse.” 





“Dear Cousin. Ihave no idea about the spoons, 


| but I am sending you with this a parlor lamp, 
which brings my congratulations, though it comes 
a little late. Devotedly, Clara.” 

Another uncle wrote that he was “not guilty” 
as to the spoons, but enclosed a check and asked 
them to buy a chair with it. Cousin Bob sent the 
following: 

“Dear Old Fellow. None of us sent the spoons, 
but we have ordered a big leather chair for you, 
and hope Fn will like it. Your Cousin Bob.” 

“Dear, Dear Dorothy. We three girls have had 
the greatest time trying to decide what to get for 
you, and have at last hit upon the idea of ordering 
a big green davenport, just like the one we four 
used to sit on so much last summer. It is very 
late in the day, but we just couldn’t decide any 
sooner. With loads of love from all of us. 

“Gladys, Bertha, Margaret. 

“P. 8. We do not know anything about the 

spoons.” 


Dorothy looked at Rex. “Dotty,” he said, sol- 
emnly, ‘“‘we’ve held up St. Louis.” 

“IT should say we had!” she gasped. “And now 
who sent those spoons?” 

“Never mind the spoons! I am going out now to 
see if I can hire a storage warehouse. 


MOTHER'S LITTLE WORLD 
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BY ROBERT FF. RODEN 





yes of blue and hair of gold, 
Cheeks all brown with summer tan, 
Lips that much of laughter hold, 
This is mother’s little man. 


Shining curls like chestnut brown, 
Long-lashed eyes, demure and staid, 
Sweetest face in all the town, 
This is mother’s little maid. 


Dainty room with snow-white beds, 
Where, like flowers with petals curled, 
Rest in peace two dreaming heads, 
This is mother’s little world! 
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HER WEIGHT IN SILVER. 


here is almost no story of early New England 
T life that one cannot connect with the Old 

South Meeting-House in Boston, declares 
the author of “The Romance of Old New Engiand 
Churehes.”’ It was in this building that Judge 
Samuel Sewall, in 1697, stood up manfully in his 
pew while his confession of wrong in accepting 
“spectral evidence” during the witchcraft trials 
at Salem was read aloud by one of the ministers. 
Here, too, he used to come to listen with scarcely 
concealed pride to the sermons of “son Joseph,” 
of which his famous diary says so much. 


In Hawthorne’s fascinating account of Samuel 
Sewall’s first courtship occurs this sentence: 
“The mintmaster was especially pleased with 
his new son-in-law because he had courted Miss 
Betsy out of pure love and had said nothing at 
all about her portion.” The father had replied to 
the ardent youth’s suit, as a bluff parent well 
enough might, “Take her, but you’ll find her a 
heavy enough burden.” Yet when the wedding 
ceremony was over, according to the tale of the 
great American romancer,the bridegroom received 
a — which made him rejoice indeed that the 
new Mrs. Sewall was a plump young woman. 

Captain Hull whispered a word or two to his 
men servants, who immediately went out and 
soon returned, lugging in a bo pair of scales. 
ba were such a e r as wholesale merchants 
use for weighing bulky commodities; and quite a 
bulky commodity was now to be weighed in them. 

“Daughter Betsy,” said the mintmaster, “get 
into one side of those scales.” 

Miss Betsy, or Mrs. Sewall, as we must now call 
her, did as she was bid like a dutiful daughter 
without any question of the why and wherefore. 

“And now,” said honest John Hull to the serv- 
ants, “bring that box hither.” 

The box to which the mintmaster 
huge, square, iron-bound, oaken 
Hull took a key from his girdle 
chest, and lifted its ponderous lid. 
was full to the brim of bright pine-tree 
fresh from the mint. Then the servants, at Cap- 
tain Hull’s command, heaped double handfuls of 
shillings into one side of the scales while Betsy 
remained in the other. 

“There, Son Sewall,” cried the honest mint- 
master, when the weights balanced, “take these 
shillings for my daughter’s portion! Use her 
kindly and thank heaven for her. It is not every 
wife that is worth her weight in silver.” 







a 
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SAVED BY A STEP. 


ew persons have had a more startling ex- 
F perience than that which happened to the 

late Mr. Moore and his two guides, Melchior 
and Jacob Anderegg, on the ridge of the Ménch. 
Mrs. LeBlond includes the story in her book, 
“Adventures on the Roof of the World.” The 
party had succeeded in making the ascent of the 
Méneh from the Wengern Alp. Having gained 
the summit, they proceeded to go down by the 
usual route toward the Trugberg. This follows 
a very harrow aréte. 


On the left hand, said Mr. Moore, in telling the 
story, is an absolute precipice; on the right a 
slope which might be called precipitous, falls to 
the Aletsch glacier. The quantity of snow on the 
ridge was enormous, and the sun had begun to tell 
upon it. We knew too much to attempt to approach 
the upper edge, and kept at a distance of some 
twelve feet below it on the Aletsch side; lower 
down we dared not go, owing to the steepness of 
the slope and the danger of starting an avalanche. 

With Melchior in front, we moved with the 
greatest caution. He sounded with his ax atevery 
step, and we went steadily along, anxious, but with 
paren reason to believe that we were giving the 
cornice a wide berth. Suddenly came a startling 
cry from Melchior. At the same instant I felt 
myself stagger, and, instinctively swinging ever so 
slightly to the right, found myself the next moment 
sitting astride on the ridge. With a thundering 
roar the cornice on our left for a distance of some 
two hundred yards went crashing down to the 
depths below, sending up clouds of snow-dust 
which completely concealed my companions from 
me. It was only by the absence of all strain on 
the rope that I knew, although I hardly realized 
the fact, that they, like myself, were safe. 

As the dust cleared off, Melchior, also sitting 
astride of the ridge, turned toward me, his face as 
white as the snow which covered us. That it was 
no personal fear which had blanched our leader’s 


he. “I never thought to see either of you there.” 
breadth. As Ib 














just sufficient firm standing-ground to enable us to 
make that instinctive movement to the right which 
had landed us @ cheval, that is, astride; for Jacob 
had fallen in the same position as Melchior and |. 
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WHAT MADE THE SCRATCHES. 


he summer visitor had driven in to the New 
+ Hampshire village with one of the select- 

men of the town and his wife. The better 
half was a plump, good-hearted soul, until recently 
quite contented in her rural prosperity ; but lately, 
stirred up by the influence of a woman’s club 
which held weekly readings of papers on subjects 
ranging from “The Contribution of Charles II 
to Religion” to “The Married Woman in Political 
Reform,” she had become ambitious for “culture.” 
Her last plunge had been into geology. 


“John,” said she, “you see that flat ledge of 
rock that lies bare on the road ?” 

“IT suppose you're going to tell me that it’s an 
extinct volcano,” interrupted her husband, who 
had become familiar with his wife’s latest interest. 

“Of course I ain’t,” said she, sniffing at his sar- 
easm. “Il wanted you to see those grooves and 
scratches, but if knowledge ain’t acceptable to 
you, you are welcome to remain in ignorance. | 
sha’n’t interfere.” 

“Well, I see the scratches on the rock—what of 
’em? Are they the footprints of a prehistoric 
rattlesnake ?” 

“There! IL knew you wouldn’t know. Those 
are glacial scratches. When the glaciers cam 
down over New England they moved slowly and 
ground the loose rocks across the flat_ surfaces, 
making those scratches and grooves. Once right 
se there was a sheet of ice two hundred feet 

tick —” 

“See here, Marthy,” said her husband, “I don’t 
eare how much you think things like that, but 
don’t you go telling ’em to the folks here. Those 
who happened to believe it would be misinformed, 
and it would be your fault. Those who had any 
sense would know we never had a winter such as 
you speak of—not in a thousand years.” 

His wife sat up straight in indignation. “John 
Stubbs,” said she, “‘you just turn your back on 
learning! I believe you’d rather not know any 
education. I want you to understand | don't 
speak about a thousand years—it was a million 
years ago, I guess, that those scratches were 


e. 

“No, it wa’n’t,” replied her husband, quietly. 
“Those scratches was made when we moved the 
Baptist meeting-house in eighty-seven!” 
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HESTER’S REVENGE. 


t would be hard to improve upon Hester’s coffee, 
| and the rest of her cooking was in keeping: 

but it was quite within the limits of possibility, 
at least, to imagine improvement in her temper. 
When angered, her old black face would work 
frightfully, she slammed the cooking utensils down 
with shocking emphasis, and went about medita- 
ting revenge upon the exciting cause of her wrath 
But she always did meditate, and the delay thus 
involved, coupled with her sincere religious con- 
victions that forbade her to injure others, was 
often the salvation of those who annoyed her. 


Two small and very troublesome boys who lived 
across the street were frequently the cause of 
Hester’s indignation. 

One day her mistress found her clattering terrif- 
ically among the stew-pans, her countenance such 
as to strike terror to the heart of the beholder. 

“It’s them mis’able boys, miss!” she said, in 
reply to a question. “I jes’ went down-street, 
miss, to the drug-sto’ to git a box o’ liver pills. 
They saw me go, and they clumb up a tree; and 
when I was coming back with the pills, they jes’ 
laid for me, calling me names! I ain’t goin’ to 
*peat them names, miss. They ain’t fitten fer a 
lady!” Hester’s face became more terrible than 
ever. “I was that mad I jes’ run in the house 
an’—an’ —” 

Her mistress did not then know Hester as she 
has since come to know her. Wrought up by her 
dramatic manner, divided between hope that the 
insolent boys had come to some just reward and 
fear lest Hester had been carried away by her 
wrath, she demanded to know what she had done. 

“Wha’d Ido? _ I come erlong in the house, miss, 
od I jes’ nachelly th’owed them liver pills in the 
stove!” 


THE MODERN SPECIALIST. 


rs. Bell sat rocking comfortably on her 
M piazza, while the children, four of them, 
worked below in the garden-beds. Mrs. 
Primrose, who had come to make a call, fanned 
herself with her hat, and noted the industrious 
little figures. 


“What on earth are those children doing?” she 
asked. 

“Weeding,” said Mrs. Bell. 

“But can you trust them?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“T couldn’t trust my Nell and Grace, and they're 
older than yours.” 

“You mean they wouldn’t know the weeds from 
the seedlings ?”” 

“Preciscly.”’ 

Mrs. Bell leaned forward impressively. She 
had on her intelligent look—the one she assume! 
when she addressed a club on civie rights. “M) 
dear,” said she, “this is the age of specialists. 
Each man, each woman, is, or should be, devote: 
to one department, Children may not be capable 
of learning to ——— all weeds, but any chil 
can learn one. I have taught Kate pigwee« 
Annie coy Gladys chickweed and Tom sorre 
Each goes through a bed and selects his or he: 
specialty. 1 sit here on the piazza and rock.” 
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“THE THIN RED LINE.” 


omebody told Mr. Jenks that red flannel! wo! 

next to the skin would cure the rheumatis> 

from which he suffered. So he purehas 
several sets of red flannel undergarments. 1 
clerk assured him that the firm guaranteed 
goods in every particular. About two weeks lat 
says the New York Vimes, Mr. Jenks revisi! 
the shop, sought out the proprietor and told 
woful story. 

“The goods are the best in the house,” declai 
the proprietor. “Of course,” he said, in the | 
sonable tone used on unreasonable persons 
oe the shirts may have shrunk or fade: 
ittle —” 

“Shrunk! Faded!” beliowed Mr. Jenks. “*W 
do you think my wife said to me when I c«' 


sunburnt cheeks his first words, when he could | down to breakfast yesterday with one of them 0! 
find utterance, showed. “God be thanked!” said | 


The ee cae looked bored. 
“Well, sir.” said the aggrieved Jenks 


We had, in fact, escaped destruction by a hand’s | looked at me a minute, and then said, What 
elieve, our right feet had been on | that little red line round your neck, John’ 
the ridge, our left on the cornice; we had thus! isn’t the baby’s string of coral beads, is it? 






































MATILDA AT THE PIANO. 
By Guy WETMORE CARRYL. 

atilda’s music lessons have just begun again! 

Miss Perkins comes at nine o’clock and goes away at ten; 

And from the moment she arrives until the hour is through 

You hear, ** One, two! One, two! One, two! One, two! One, two! One, two!” 

If you’re passing through the hallway, and you peep in at the door, 

You’ll see Matilda sitting there. (Her feet don’t touch the floor!) 

Like a fairy on a mushroom, in her muslin and her lace, 

Matilda plays the treble and Miss Perkins plays the bass. 

:” half afraid Matilda hates to play like anything! 

There’s a wrinkle on her forehead when she hears the door-bell ring, 

And she says ** Good morning !”’’ sadly, and I’ve noticed, as a rule, 

That she walks, oh, very slowly to the big piano-stool ! 

From time to time the music stops, and then you hear ‘**I can’t!’ 

But there’s this about Matilda, that she never says ‘‘I sha’n’t!”’ 


For there may be lots of trouble, but of temper not a trace 
When Matilda plays the treble and Miss Perkins plays the bass. 


4 


he piece Matilda’s learning —and that now and then she pounds ! — 

Is called ** The Silver Fountain,’’? and that’s just the way it sounds, 
For it’s ** tinkle, tinkle, tinkle,’? on the little upper keys, 
And in one place, near the middle, there’s some trilling, if you please! 
It is very hard to learn, and very easy to forget; 
It will take her all the season just to do this one duet, 
And the concert comes at Easter! On the program there’s a place 
Where Matilda plays the treble and Miss Perkins plays the bass. 


h, the concert! Oh, the concert! I remember it last year, 
And Matilda all excitement, and embarrassment, and fear, 

And the rows of people listening, and ready to applaud, 
And the little boy in velvet that the audience encored! 
Oh, the concert! Oh, the concert! And Matilda so dismayed! 
(Last year it was ‘*‘ The Gambol of the Brownies’? that she played.) 
And such Shaking and such quaking —and you should have seen her face 
When Matilda played the treble and Miss Perkins played the bass! 





DRAWN BY F. ¥. CORY. 





and snow-hung trees, that one morning she 
found herself standing at the big front door, 
and then a little later she and that warm wrap 
| and blue hood and mittens were actually sliding 
| down-hill again. 


Flossie’s Air- Trips. 
By Isla May Mullins. 


here had been weeks and weeks of 
op ke illness for Flossie; but one sunny day 
—— + mama came in with hat and wraps on 
and looking very mysterious. She went to the 
closet where Flossie’s things had hung limp 
and useless, and Flossie’s eyes grew big with 
wonder when she brought them out—the soft, 
warm coat and blue hood and mittens that used | 
to go to school every morning and go sliding | 
down-hill afternoons and Saturdays. She came 
straight to the bed with them and said, ‘‘What | 
do you say to an airing, little girl? Just held | 
out those arms, if you please.’’ 

Flossie was so surprised she could not lift 
them. They were very wabbly, anyway, so 
mama lifted her up, and said, with a gay little 
sinile that held the tears back, ‘‘ Yes, dear, you 
are going to have on your wraps and take the 
air this morning,’’ and she buttoned the coat 
over the little white gown, tied the hood under 
the chin and slipped the mittens on. Then 
Flossie and bed and all were done up in a great 
big blankety bundle, and the front windows 
thrown up full height. The frosty air came 
tingling in with the busy click of hurrying feet 
and all the city’s din. 

Then brother rushed in with cap, overcoat 
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How Many? 


By Emma C. Dowd. 


en fat pigs and nine fluffy hens — 

We keep them in coops, we keep them in pens; 
| Eight sleek cows and seven good goats — } 
We keep them in the stable to eat hay and oats; 

Six little lambs and five white mice — 

We keep them in the barn, where it’s snug and 
nice ; 

Four gray squirrels and three black bunnies — 

We keep them in the shed, where the warm, bright | 
sun is; 

Two striped kittens and one pretty pug — 
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A Kindergarten That Had 
the Whooping - Cough. 


By Ada Taylor Dawes. 


| Miss 


| hardly coughed at all,—and some days it was 
| awful. 
jand it would make the rest of us feel tickly 


ja little girl, and didn’t see how she could have 


| it again. 
We keep them in the living-room to cuddle and to | 7 


round each other and skipped all the way to 
Amy’s. And Bessie was so glad when 
she began to cough the next day. 

Sometimes it was very quiet in school,—we 


Nuts to Crack. 


1. ADDITIONS. 

Add the same syllable to each word and change 
a method of breathing to an adjunet of a kitchen ; 
a small child to a company of soldiers; an article 
of wearing apparel to part of a church ; a period of 
time to an article of food ; to injure to to unite ; to 
exist to a badge of se rvitude ; a kind of wave toa 
science ; a musical note to a boat; a girl’s name 
an animal to an East Indian 


Two or three would begin to cough, 


( .) war and soo 7e’( P _ a whi "7 ; 
and choky, and n we'd all be coughing to an aid to prayer; 


| Miss Amy would run round so fast, trying to | sauce; to strike to skins of animals; despatched 

t us all on the back. Harry Ruggles always | ‘© 4 watchman; to reckon to a part of the earth; 
r- . Nenatien oa ; \an animal to a kind of shell; a dog to a coal- 
whooped the loudest. Curtis told me that he | mine; to form to a crime; a vegetable to an 





|tried to whoop louder than Harry, but he explorer. 

couldn’ t 2. DOUBLE RIMES. 
on z ae . Ned jumped at a — 
Then one day, what do you think? Miss | But dic not sprain his 


Then sat down in 
For he was wrong, you —. 


Was struck by an —, 
It proved but empty —. 
Then plucked ata . 
But found no blossom —. 
The ear Tim lent he 
*Twas filled with idle 
While good words pe assed — 
Uncomprehendec 
And Will was ina — 
He’d lost his head, how —! 
It wasn’t worth a —- 
But then, ‘twas all he —. 


3. 


Amy began to cough and whoop, and we had | 
to pat her on the back! We felt sorry for her, | 
but we couldn’t help laughing, it was so very 
funny. 

She had the whooping-cough when she was 





The doctor said it was sympathetic. 
don’t just know what that means, but I 
suppose ladies’ whooping-cough is different 
from children’s. It sounds just the same, 
though. 

At our kindergarten we think it is nice to be 
sick all together. Of course it hurts to cough 
hard, but it is ever so much better than cough- 
ing alone at home. Don’t you think so? 


’ 


CHARADES, 
I. 
Two lovers fond said, “Let's be last, 
St. Valentine is near. 
First yonder little cottage we'll 
| Be total; it’s a dear. 
So they were wed, and all their merry last 








and mittens on, and his reins, with their jingling 
sleigh-bells, dangling from his waist. 

‘*Hello!”? he said. ‘‘Is this turnout ready to} 
start ?’’ and throwing the loose end of the reins 
over the foot of the little white bed, he pranced 


° here are eight of us in Miss Amy’s 
y) kindergarten, and we have such beauti- 
ful times there. So when Curtis and 


I caught the whooping-cough and had to stay 
at home, we felt quite sad when nine o’clock 


Aunt Esther’s Secret. 
By Achsa B. Canfield. 
essie sat by the table, working at her 


Wished that their lot might be in sunshine 


cast. 
il. 
My fourth had nearly reached m 
My fifth and sixth were in sigh 
The guide had assuredly been my whole, 
Tol my gratitude earned the right. 


y first, 





in the morning came. You see, our home is 
very near Miss Amy’s, and we could see the 
other children going by at school-time, and we 
did so want to go, too. 

Mama would not let us talk with them, be- 
cause they might catch the whooping-cough 
from us. It was lonesome—oh, very! And 
when dear Bessie would go by on the other side 
of the street and wave her hand to me, it made 
me feel lumpy in my throat. Before I had the 
whooping-cough I always waited for Bessie at 
the end of our front walk, and when she came, 
we would put our arms round each other, and 
skip all the way to Miss Amy’s. 

One morning, when Curtis and I were watch- 
ing for the children to go by, we saw Percy’s 
papa drive up to Miss Amy’s without Percy. 
He stopped in front of our house and called out 
to us that Percy had the whooping-cough. 

The next day Mildred and Nina did not go 
to school. ‘They had the whooping-cough, too; 
and at the end of the second week there was 
nobody left but Bessie. 

She went to school all alone two’ days, and 
then she cried and said she could not stand ita 
minute longer. So her mama went to Miss 
Amy and asked her to let us all come back, 
because she thought Bessie would have the 
whooping-cough, anyway, and it was such nice 
warm weather for it. 

That night a letter came for mama from Miss 
Amy. All the other children’s mamas had 
one, too. And the next day we all went to 
school again, and I waited for Bessie at the 
end of our front walk, and we put our arms 


and eapered after a most spirited fashion. And 
Flossie laughed till the curls began to nod once 
more, and mama said that was enough for one 
time. So the windows were whisked down and 
the wraps put away till the next day, when 
Flossie’s eyes began to sparkle a bit as soon as 
they were brought out. 

‘‘Now,’’ said mama, ‘‘this time we are going 
io have a little car ride. Here’s the conductor,’’ 
«nd brother marched solemnly in with a big 
conductor’s cap on. ‘Whiz, whiz!’’ came an 
eleetrie car round the corner, and mama slipped 

nickel in Flossie’s hand just as the conductor 
‘ame along, taking up the fares and dinging 

ama’s table-bell each time from the depths of 
is pocket. 

It was a lovely ride, Flossie said, with shi- 

ing eyes, and it was so nice to hear outside 
‘iings again! 

The next day, when ready to start, a little 

rown birdie flew from the cedar-tree right past 

.¢ window. Brother said, ‘‘Oh, let’s take a 
‘y!? and flapped his ‘‘wings’’ enough for all 

‘ree, Flossie, mama and himself. So they 
ew right up into the birdie’s winter home in 
ne big, sheltering cedar, and mama seemed to 
now all about her family, and could answer 
| their questions as well as Mrs. Birdie her- 

‘if. Then they dropped down on the waving 

‘ms of the big oak and swung a while, till 

‘ama hustled them right in out of the cold. 

\fter a week of these daily air-trips Flossie 

id gathered so many winter roses in her little 

hite cheeks, and the blue eyes had caught so 
‘such of the sparkling sunlight from frosty roofs 











At my Arst I propose to tarry a while, 
Go try and get my third, 
And now, with one exception small, 


home task in arithmetic. Her face was | 
=e very sober, for she was in a great hurry | 
to finish and go out to play with her cousin | You have the parts of the word ; 
Poll | second has not been mentioned yet, 
ouy. | 3ut you'll find it in the alphabet. 
By and by Aunt Esther, Polly’s mother, IL. 
came in, and seeing Bessie, asked her why she | My pet is mae h needed by poets divine, 
And is no less important for cattle and swine. 
— not out at play. Of all friends the nearest my second has been, 
I have to get my number work done, Aunt | But never by me has his face yet been seen. 
Esther,” said Bessie, ‘‘and it is very hard.’’ | My last before the flood was known, 
a > wal — And millions use it still, 
Is it, indeed? Perhaps I can help you, Though fifty centuries have flown ; 
said her aunt, sitting down beside the little girl. It tests a surgeon’s skill. 
oR, ond te .. | King David, Manasseh and Peter and Paul, 
our and five make how many? ere iS | Were surely my whole, with the saints one and all. 
your mama’s button-bag. Take out five buttons. , 
. . ” 4. TRANSPOSED WORDS. 
Now four more. Count them. They dug the ——_in the deep — 
‘*Nine!’’ cried Bessie, her eyes dancing. The are very important. 
‘“*Yes. Now take four, then five.’’ é 
‘Nine again!’’ declared Bessie. The on the —— would have vexed a —— 
So the 1] t ‘ily ad wi When she learned the she first gave a —, 
ne lesson went merrily on, and when | 4 then came 
her aunt covered the answers, and Bessie found | 
that she could remember every one of them. 
‘“*Thank you, Aunt Esther,” said the little 











The passage of music was marked —. 
Bessie had the numbers all neatly written out | 
| 5. CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 
You'!! find us easy to approach, 
Take tram-car, omnibus or coach. 


The coach is fastest, I suppose. 


girl. ‘‘This has been so easy, and I thought The driver has a Roman nose. 
it was so hard. I will try mama’s buttons We drove down by the valley road ; 
again.’’ It’s best when there’s a heavy load. 


You'll find some ome in yonder wood. 
Our guests all call the shooting good. 


For drink v we give them Adam’s ale; 
Our spring’s the ) fine st in the dale. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN LAST NUMBER. 


**That is a good idea, and now I will tell you 
a secret. If you learn to add and subtract all 
the numbers up to ten, if you learn them very 
carefully, so that you can give the right answer 
every time without stopping to count up, then | 





| 1. 1. Palm. 2. Stall. 
you will not need to study the higher numbers | 2. 1. Sue, I sighed—suicide. 2 Soup, herb— 
very much, but can add and subtract them just | superb 
as easily as you can one and two.’ | mG. Shack, sack; fleet, feet; games. once ; black, 
” 9 bac mean, man; fraction, faction; snap, sa 
‘ Is that not a lovely secret? Do you not think | drip, ‘dip; slow, sow; bread, bead; flinch, fine hi 
it is true? Try it for yourself and see. | seales, sales; feathers, fathers; free, fee. 
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SH EET MUSIC 10c. Send one dime for ‘‘Olama,” 

~ a beautiful new intermense for piano. Catalogue 

and special offer free. A. RAY, JR., Louisville, Ky. 
yy GROW GRATES Handy 

us for Things Co. 

Booklet Lefingron, Miety 

Reduced Rates on Household Goods aes 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and Oregon. Write oi 


Bekins Household Shipping Co., 95 D Washington St., Chicago. 


FREE © AGENTS 


Fiat thin knife cuts loose a 
#2 Outfit free Exp. prepa ry Fay AG 











HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WORKS, Chicago, lll., or Buffalo, N.Y. 
garden to grow a_ valuable 
crop. Hardy in U. 5. an 


Large profits made ona small 

N F plot of ground. Room in your 
Canada. Send four centsand 

get our booklet D. H., telling all pout A it. Address, 


McDOWELL GINSENG GAR » Joplin, Mo, 





Send 15 ets. for 8 months’ trial ioc to 


THE BOOK-KEEPER AND 
BUSINESS MAN’S MAGAZINE. 







manship, Law, vertising, Short 
Cuts, Corporation Acqountias. Bank- 
ing, Business Pointers, Amusin. ng 
Fm he rma Lightning ‘Calculations, 

Cost Systems, Selling Plans, Credits 
> and Co! lections, etc., etc. $1.00a year. 
The Book-Keeper Publishing €s., Lid., 


E.H. Beach, Editor. 35 Fort St., Detroit, Mich. 


Aha —_i 240-page m agasine for Book- 
keepers, Cashiers and Business Men. It 
teaches Book- peeping, t Shorthand, Pen- 








Check External or Internal 
eeding with 


PONDS 
EXTRACT 


Sold only in sealed bottles under buff wrapper 


Boys and Girls e<:i, Earn 


extra money selling our Magic ¢ Hair Curler, The 

simplest and most desirable Curler obtainable, 
6 two-cent stamps will bring you nee and full 
information about the grentess opportunity ever 
offered to boys and gir Our special plan tells 
how any energetic boy or girl can earn many dollars. 
The samples we send you will sell for 20 cents and cost 
you only 12 cents. foney back if not entirely satisfied. 

















Magic Curler Co., Room 106,11 N.13th 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


> We Teach Telegraphy uickly 


and put our graduates at wor — 

roads write us daily for operators 

and furnish Railroad Passes to 

Awe Expenses very low 
and students can earn their 

BY hoard while attending school. 

oe 50-page book aetting 

about it—Fre 


\ VALENTINE $ SCHOOL oF TELEGRAPH, 


Established 32 years VILLE, 


“Rice & Hurcuins’ 
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CAMERA PEOPLE, NOTICE. 


4 

t MAKE your own enlz nhwes with your own 

4 camera. You can make any size picture you 
desire, on any kind of paper, using the same 

q chemicals and toning as you do the small pic- 

4 tures. A 16x20 will cont no more in proportion 
than a 4x5 picture. Do it all yourself, and make 

4 

. 

. 

4 





better Lpictures than with a large and costly out- 
fit. We will send full printed directions for 
me acing en argements with a small camera; also 
for making be ate moonlight pictures by sun- 
light, on receipt of price, $1.00. Address Union 
Process Chicago, Ill., Room 308, 59 Dearborn St. Jf 





www www es ere 


you have no camera show this to some friend who has. 
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GINSENG. 


You can make money if y 
start a Ginseng partes this fail. 
I am THOMPSON OF SCRANTON, 
the Ginseng man. T sell the true 
American Ginseng roots and 
seeds and guarantee them. Can 
be grown almost anywhere. 

I BUY all the Ginseng I can 
find. Write for quotations. I pa 
from $6 to $10 a pound, accord- 
ing to the quality. Write for 
large_ booklet, fully describing 
the Thompson Method of Gin- 


a seng Raising. Agents Wanted. 


ARTHUR C. THOMPSON, 
Dept. 11. Thompson Building, Scranton, Pa. 


“The Effervescent” 




















ax 


Stops the se Clears the brain, 


Corrects acidity, Settles the stomach, 
Brings the liver and bowels into healthy action. 
Contains no heart depressing, dangerous drugs. 


Sold by druggists for 60 years. 
The TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, New Vork. 










ADVERTISING 
BRAINS 


Earn up to $16,000 a Year. 


There is a great demand for young 
men and women trained for adverti- 
sing work. Advertisement writers 
receive good salz aries Youcan begin 
at $25 weekly. The I. C. 8. course 
in Advertising is the best, and will 
fit you for a first-class position. 

Send for Advertising Booklet. 
International Correspon. 
Schools, Box 832, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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tate Elections were held in Arkansas 

September 5th and in Vermont September 
6th. In Arkansas, Governor Davis was elected 
to a third term by a plurality of about 20,000. 
Two years ago his plurality was 48,000. In 
Vermont, the Republicans elected their state 
ticket, both Representatives to Congress, all 
the state Senators and a large majority of the 
lower branch of the legislature. In presidential 
years the Republican plurality for governor at 
the Vermont election has come to be accepted 


* | by many as a barometer of political sentiment. 


Those who attach importance to it hold that a 
Republican plurality of more than 25,000 is an 
omen of Republican. success in the nation in 
November, while a considerable reduction from 
that figure points to Republican defeat. The 
plurality this year was about 31,500, or about 
200 more than in the corresponding election in 
1900. ® 


hen Russian Retreat from Liau-yang was 
accomplished under grave difficulties. The 
Russians set fire to their accumulated stores 
before crossing the Tai-tse River, and they got 
most of their rolling-stock away. General 
Stakelberg’s corps was the last to cross the 
river, and narrowly escaped capture. ‘There 
was heavy fighting September 2d, which was 
the fourth day of the Battle of Liau-yang and 
the tenth of the general ‘advance; but the next 
day there was a lull, oceasioned apparently by 
the complete exhaustion of the attacking armies. 
The pursuit was soon renewed, and the retreat- 
ing Russians, impeded by the miry roads, were 
harassed by frequent attacks. September 7th 
the Russian transport reached Mukden. General 
Kuropatkin estimated his losses up to September 
4th at 16,000. - 


‘i Japanese Protectorate over Korea 
is defined in an agreement between the 
Korean and Japanese governments, published 
September 5th. The Korean government binds 
itself, in all matters of finance, to follow the 
counsel of a Japanese adviser designated by 
the Japanese government, and in all matters of 
_| diplomacy to accept the guidance of a foreigner, 
also designated by the Japanese government; 
and to make no treaties and no concessions or 
contracts with foreigners until it has consulted 
the Japanese government. One of the specified 
purposes of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1902 
was the maintenance of the independence of 
Korea; but it is expected that England will 
recognize the Japanese protectorate as a result 
of the war. _ 


ee 


ational Finances.—The deficit in the 

United States Treasury was increased by 
$6,382,608 in August, which brought it to 
$23,790,336 for the first two months of the fiscal 
year. The receipts in August were about 
$5,000,000 smaller and the expenditures about 
$9,000,000 larger than in August, 1903. 

Cay 


E™ Grey, whose selection as the successor 
of the Earl of Minto as Governor-General 
of Canada was reported in this column June 
30th, was formally appointed September Ist. 
Earl Grey was administrator of Rhodesia in 
1896497, and later was a director of the British 
South Africa Company. 
& 
ence Combes, in an important speech 
t Auxerre, France, September 4th, declared 
that the religious power had openly torn up 
the concordat between France and the Vatican, 
and that it was not his intention to try to mend 
it. He pointed to the municipal and depart- 
mental elections as proof that the country 
approved the course of the government; and he 
announced that he should continue his cam- 
paign for the separation of church and state. 


& 


Fico Betrothal.— The German Em- 


peror has announced the betrothal of Crown 
Prince Frederick William to the Duchess Ce- 
cilia, sister of the reigning Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The crown prince was 
22 years old last May. His betrothed is 18. 


ens and the Jews.—In compliance 
with a resolution of Congress, the United 
States government has formally proposed to 
Russia the opening of negotiations for the 
unrestricted recognition of American passports. 
Russian frontier regulations bear hardly upon 
Russian Jews who have been naturalized abroad, 
and the purpose of the American proposals is 
to secure some relaxation of these provisions 
with reference to naturalized American citizens. 
Several similar efforts have been made unsuc- 


cessfully. ° 


he Pension Rolls.—-From the report of 

Commissioner Ware, it appears that there 
were {94,762 names on the pension rolls of the 
United States July 1st, a loss of 1,783 during 
the year. The cost to the government for the 
year was $144,712,787, which was about $3,000,- 
000 more than in 1903. One widow and two 
daughters of soldiers of the Revolutionary War, 
and one survivor and 918 widows of soldiers of 





the War of 1812 are now on the rolls. 
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SERS REMR ER SAREE 








Reduction in Price. 











The demand for our New Companion Au- 
tomatic Lift, Drop Head Sewing Machine, 
No. 2/4, is so great that we have decided 
from this date to reduce its price from 
$24.00 to $21.75. We shall therefore 
discontinue our Style No. 2. 





AUTOMATIC LIFT, No. 2%. 


By lifting up the cover, the head of the Sewing Machine is 
automatically elevated into position ready for sewing. The cut 
illustrates the head partially raised into position. When not in 
use for sewing, the cover is turned back, the head drops into its 
place below, and the machine can be used for a convenient table. 

Remember that all New Companion Sewing Machines are 
of the highest possible grade, both as to material and workman- 
ship. They have been in family use for the past fifteen years in 
every state in the Union. For beauty, durability and splendid 
sewing qualities, they will class with any machine costing a 
high price. 

If you contemplate purchasing one of these machines, we 
would suggest that you place your order as early as possible. If 
you would like to know more about these machines before pur- 
chasing, drop. us a postal card, and we will send you illustrated 
booklets fully describing the machines, also samples of work show- 
ing the various stitches made with them. Every New Companion 
Sewing Machine has a full set of superior attachments. 





** Ihave used my New Companion Sewing Machine 
for about a year, and am glad to express my appreciation of 
its merits. I have used many different machines, including 
some of the highest priced and of widest reputation, but I 
find the New Companion equal in every respect and superior 
in many ways to any machine I have ever used.” 

Mrs. Horace Perkins, Waterville, Maine. 











STYLE 1. 
Five Drawers, 


Monitor 


auter |, $19.00 


Dro ead, 





STYLE 2%. $21.75 
Automatic Lift, .2::°07:3*..%24-00 
STYLE 3. 


Parlor Cabinet... . $24.75 


On receipt of price we will deliver the Sewing Machine desired, 
freight paid, at any freight office east of Colorado. In Colorado, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Montana, or any freight office west of these 
four states, we will deliver either style Machine Free for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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purnin y- 
This artistic rograp Very 
and beautiful strong and sub- 
Shelf Cabinet stantial 


We Want You to Take Up Pyrography 


or burnt wood work—most fascinating art of the day. 
Any one can do it. Our splendid outfit does the 
work—you just follow the designs marked on the 
piece. Make your idle hours interesting and proms. 
able, decorate your home,make Birthday, Christmas 
and other presents; or ‘petter still, sell the fin- 
is pieces ag pro 
WE OFFER ABSOLUTELY FREE 

this beautiful Shelf Cabinet with our V'yrography 
outfit — suitable for ornaments or curios, plates, 
steins, ete., 33g feet long. This is an opportunity ; : 
don’t miss it. Write to-day for Pyrograph 
Jogue and series No. 9 A, comprisi 

and large colored illustrations of 
handsome offers. 
H. A. HYATT, 305 N. 8th Street, St. Louis. 
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this and other 














A delicious beautifier, 
preserver and cleanser 
of the teeth; makes the 
breath sweet and the gums 
less tender. 

The metal box is a handy package for 
toilet table and travelling ; no powder to litter, 
no liquid to spill or stain. 

25 cents, at all druggists. 


C. H, STRONG @ CO., Props., Chicago, U. S. A. 
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FOOD 
FOLLOW. 


CHANGE 
SOME VERY FINE RESULTS 


The wrong kind of food will put the body in 
such a diseased condition that no medicines will 
cure it. There is no way but to change food. A 
man in Missouri says: 

“For two years I was troubled so with my 
nerves that sometimes I was prostrated and 
could hardly ever get in a full month at my work. 

“My stomach, back and head would throb so 1 
could get no rest at night except by fits and starts, 
and always had distressing pains. 

“I was quite certain the trouble came from my 
stomach but two physicians could not help me and 
all the tonics failed and so finally I turned to food. 

“When I had studied up on food and learned 
what might be expected from leaving off meat 
and the regular food I had been living on, I felt 
that a change to Grape-Nuts would be just what 
was required so I went to eating it. 

“From the start I got stronger and better until 
I was well again and from that time I hayen’t 
used a bit of medicine for I haven’t needed any. 

“I am so much better in every way, sleep 
soundly nowadays and am free from the bad 
dreams. Indeed this food has made such a great 
change in me that my wife and daughter have 
taken it up and we are never without Grape-Nuts 
on our table nowadays. It is a wonderful sus- 
tainer, and we frequently have nothing else at all 
but a saucer of Grape-Nuts and cream for break- 
fast or supper.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Good food and good rest. These are the tonics 
that sueceed where all the bottled tonics and 
drugs fail. Ten days’ trial of Grape-Nuts will 
show one the road to health, strength and vigor. 
“There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 





Chris- 
le book 
pope the best suggestions from 

f experience. Also gives an inter- 
pe al ‘Gadaiotion of the wonderful new 


ROYAL 3 


(Patented) 


Which she finds so admirably adapted to every kitchen 
use. Being light, it does not tire the housewife. Is 
durable, clean and economical. Perfectly pure and ab- 
solutely safe to use. ** Kitchen Experience " gives many 
ideas which housewives find of everyday help. Write 
for the book—it is free, Royal Granite Steel Ware, 
with the label on each article, is sold by all dealers. 


“KITCHEN EXPERIENCE,” b 
tine Terhune Herrick, a valua 








NATIONAL ENAMELING 
AND STAMPING CO., 
Dept. K 81 Fulton St., New York. 
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NATURE @ SCIENCE 








fp Rares. .—An excellent soap, possessing | 
no alkaline properties, is extracted in| 
Algeria from the fruit of a tree known to 
botanists as Sapindus utilis. ‘The fruit is 
about the size of a horse-chestnut, and the 
saponaceous substance is cheaply extracted with 
the aid of water or alcohol. This natural soap- 
tree grows also in India, China and Japan. 
& 


arconi’s Greatest Station.—At Col- 

tano, near Pisa, Mr. Marconi is erecting 
a high-power electric station for wireless tele- 
graphy, which, it is intended, shall begin work- 
ing early in 1905, and which will be the largest 
in the world. This station, it is averred, will 
be able to communicate with Great Britain, 
the Netherlands, the United States and Can- 
ada, and also with vessels in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Baltic, the Red Sea, the Atlantic 
Ocean and the Indian Ocean. 

& 

D772 by Atomizer.—The atomizing 

process, which has found so many applica- 
tions in recent years, has now been employed by 
a German inventor for the dyeing of cloth and 
other fabrics. The new machinery, exhibited 
at Zittau, differs from apparatus hitherto used 
in dispensing with the upper reservoirs, from 
which the dye was distributed, and attaching 
atomizers directly to the mixing vat, from which 
it is forcibly driven into the cloth. ‘Thus the 
goods need not be dipped into the liquid. 


& 


ravitation and Electricity.—The idea 

that gravitation is electrical in its nature 
has several times been advanced, and now Dr. 
Bergen Davis of Columbia University reaches 
a similar conclusion by a mathematical exam- 
ination of the relation between the gravitational 
constant and the constants of the ether. His 
results not only suggest that matter is electrical 
in constitution, as other lines of inquiry have 
indicated, but also that gravitational force is 
the same in kind if not in degree with electrical 
forces, and that they act in a common medium. 


& 


uman and Bovine Tuberculosis.— 
In regard to the disputed question of the 
connection between tuberculosis in cattle and 
in man, the British Royal Commission, of 
which Sir Michael Foster is chairman, has 
presented an ad interim report. This report 
shows that tuberculosis which develops in 
cattle as a result of inoculation from human 
patients is in detail identical with tuberculosis 
which originates in cattle. ‘The investiga- 
tion is not finished, but the commission deems 
the results thus far secured to be so striking 
that it is a duty to make them known without 
delay. re 
adium and Earth Heat.—Prof. E. Ruth- 
erford of McGill University said in a recent 
lecture that radium is distributed very widely 
over the earth, being present, in minute quanti- 
ties, everywhere. Since it keeps itself continu- 
ously at a temperature several degrees above 
that of its surroundings, the question was sug- 
gested whether the presence of radium could 
account for the gradual increase of temperature 
as we penetrate deeper into the earth. The 
lecturer believed that the amount of radium 
present, if uniformly distributed, would explain 
this increase, and would account for all the 
heat lost from the earth. In that case the date 
ealculated by Lord Kelvin, when this globe 
will be so far cooled as to be uninhabitable, 
might possibly be postponed for a few million 
years. e 


M™ - Carrying Motor - Cars.—Both in 
England and Germany motor-cars and 
omnibuseg are about to be employed for carrying 
and distributing the mails. The English post- 
master-general has just arranged for the carrying 
of the maik between the Helston terminus of 
the Great Western Railway and the Lizard by 
motor omnibuses, his attention having been 
attracted by the great success of these vehicles 
as passenger feeders for the railroad in sparsely 
settled districts. In Bavaria the plan is to 
employ railroad motor-cars for mail and parcel 
post service, both for main and branch roads. 
On the main roads the cars are to be large 
enough to accommodate passenger traffic also. 
Street motor-cars for mail distribution are also 
contemplated, and in country districts having 
no railroad connection such cars are to deliver 
and collect the mails. , 


ew Antarctic Facts.—A letter from 
Mr. Bruce, leader of the Seottish Antarctic 


Expedition, indicates some additional discoveries 


in the south polar region. Mr. Bruce’s party 
reached the southeastern extremity of Weddell 
Sea, and discovered there a great barrier of ice, 
part of the antarctic continent. Many soundings 
were made which, Mr. Bruce says, ‘‘revolu- 
tionize the map of the South Atlantic Ocean 
by finding relatively shallow water where spe- 
cially deep water was expected.’’ The expedi- 
tion went 180 miles farther south than Ross 
penetrated in that part of the antarctic regions. 


Voice Training Tau ™ Wall 


If you sing at all your voice can be 
by our correspondence course, whic 
experience of twenty-tive years. Our pupilsare taught 
pan wy < hy tay and singing voice. his inexpensive 

appeals who have only a limited 
| aanount of leisure time * to give to musical culture. 


A. L. MANCHESTER, 401 Huntington Chambers, Boston, Mass. 


( President Music Teachers’ National Association, 1900-02, 
Founding Member American Guild of Organists.) 


' HARD KNOCKS SHOES 


150 ForBoys *]50 
LOOK WELL-WEAR BETTER. 


if B dealer cannot supply you. send price 
ith size to us. and fecelve shoes by 
Sond or feturn mail Mey paid 
\ ‘atalog. RICE : HUTCHINS, Dept. Y, Boston. } 
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| Celluloid Buttons and Rivt 



















are successful and gain- 
ing better positions and sala- 
ries studying Electrical Engi- 
neering, Steam Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, Mechani- 
cal Drawing, Electric Motorman’s 
Course, Dynamo Tender’s Course, Arithme- 
tic, Algebra, by mail. Text-books free. Students 
helped to positions. Write for Free Catalogue. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INGTESUTE, 
Dept. 11, 240 West 23d Street, New York 


} ret all are offered at 














CLASS PINS OR BADCES 


For any College, School, Class 
Club, Society or Lodge. 
Direct from Factory to Wearer. 

‘a We make to order Gold, Gold-Plated, 
— Silver, Silver-Plated Pins Buttons or Med 
alsof all descriptions. Either of the two 
stylesillustratedin one 
ortwocolors enamel, any letters or figuresif not 
more than shown. 

Silver Plate, $1 doz. Sample, 10c 
Ster. Silver, $2.50 doz. Sample, 25c. 

Free—Large Catalogue, illustrating hundreds 
of designs. Satisfaction guaranteed. 





disposed of at once 
well known makes 


prices, Special designs and ‘catinates free. , 
Bastian Bros., 2Ic, S. Av-, Rochester, N.Y. 
Hundreds of Up Bargai Pianos 
They include Steinways and twenty other 
Many cannot be distinguished from new 
prights as low as $100 Also beautiful 
New Uprights at $125, $135, $150 and 
$165. A fine instru- 
pianos. Monthly 
payments accepted. eg rates are low. Write for list and 
particulars. You m great saving 


on Badges at low 
returned from renting to be 
& great discount 
j ROM ment at pt fully 
equal to many $400 
ak jianos bear our 
guarantee. Illustrated Piano Tpook Free 


LYON & HEALY 


68 Adame &t., CHICAGO. 


World's largest music house; sells Bverything known in Music. 





[DELICATE FABRICS 
even Silks and Laces are most} 
easily and safely washed with \# 


PEARLINE 


THE DIRT 
RINSING. 


disappears in the} 
Can’t you imagine | 


all kinds of SAVINGS when 
=R 


"S_NO_ RUBBING] 





SRN TEINS RINSES | 
more quickly easily 

perfectly than bar soap 
—leaving no trace of || 
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Rugby Football and 
Football Suits. 








aaanen 


reference to its durability. 






RUGBY FOOTBALL. 


HIS Football is made of strong leather, dressed with especial 


stitched with waxed thread. The bladder is made of the best 


The Rugby Football given to Companion subscribers 
for one new subscription and 40 cents extra, postage 
and packing included. Price $1.40, post-paid. 


Regulation size and thoroughly 


rubber. The “Rugby” shape 
has been adopted by the leading 
colleges. VWVe include a Steel 
Lacing Needle with each ball. 








inclusive. 


FOOTBALL SUITS. 


HE Jacket is made of drilling, sleeveless. 
Give chest measure when you send your order. 
The Trousers, also made of heavy drilling, are full padded 
and thoroughly stitched. Sizes 24 to 34, inclusive. 
to give waist measure when you send your order. 


Jacket and Trousers given only to Companion subscri- 
bers for one new subscription and 50 cents extra, 
postage and packing included. The Jacket sold for 
50 cents, post-paid. The Trousers sold for $1, post-paid. 


Sizes 24 to 38, 


Do not fail 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. Its sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the*date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 





COLD- SORES. 


MONG the most annoying of the little 
pin-pricks of physical life is a cold- 
sore, and worse still is a crop of 
cold-sores. These come usually about 

eummmmmes the lips, but may appear elsewhere 
on the face, or even on other parts of the body. 
They are quite gregarious in their tendencies, one 
sore being almost always accompanied or followed 
by others. 

A fever-blister or cold-sore (herpes is the scien- 
tific term) is in the nature of a blister, but is 
deeply seated, so that the wall is thicker and 
tougher than that of an ordinary blister, such as 
that which follows a burn, for example. There is 
a feeling of heat or burning for a while preceding 
the eruption, and then the finger, instinctively 
drawn to the lip by the uncomfortable sensation, 
feels a hard, elastic elevation, made up of one or 
several closely aggregated blisters from the size 
of the head of a small pin to that of a pea. 

If not scratched, the blisters do not break, 
because their walls are so thick, but gradually 
dryup and form thin crusts which, if not molested, 
will finally drop off and leave sound skin beneath. 
If scratched or picked the blister may be broken 
or the scab removed too soon, and then a very 
sore spot will remain for some days, or a deep 
and persistent erack in the lip will be formed. 

When herpes comes on the face it is often quite 
extensive. It may appear in the form of patches 
of considerable size. 

Herpes is thought to be one of the skin diseases 
of purely nervous origin, although some regard it 
as caused by microbes and believe it to be conta- 
gious. In some persons fever-blisters, or cold- 
sores, always come with a cold or a fever of any 
kind (hence the names given to the eruption), and 
they are so common in pneumonia as almost to 
constitute one of the diagnostic symptoms of that 
disease. 

Mopping a cold-sore every ten or fifteen minutes 
with cologne water, or better, spirit of camphor, 
will dry it up quickly. After the seabs have 
formed, camphorated vaselin or zine ointment 
may be applied three or four times a day. Care 
should be taken not to pick at the blisters, other- 
wise they may be converted into troublesome and 
painful sores. 

If herpes occurs in frequent attacks the digest- 
ive system is probably at fault, and the family 
physician should be asked to set it right. 
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A LESSON IN PATIENCE. 


M*" @ man and many a woman may draw a 
profitable lesson from an anecdote related 
in the Outlook of @ poor Woman’s experience with 
one of Ibsen’s dramas. In the play, the “Doll’s 
House,” Nora, the heroine, is unable to get on 
amicably with her husband. She thinks the matter 
over, but after a protracted struggle between duty 
and inclination, abandons her husband and chil- 
dren. 

The woman, who had borrowed the book at a 
social settlement, was apparently much impressed, 
although so far as any one else knew her own 
home life was happy. 

“T think Nora should ’a’ done just what she did 
about goin’,’’ she announced, when she brought 
the book back. 

“Oh, no!” said the head of the settlement. “I 
don’t believe a real person was ever exactly like 
her.” 

“Well, I think she should ’a’ gone,’’ said the 
woman, and remained firm in that belief. Some 
time later, however, a cultivated and high-minded 
actress presented the play, and the woman went 
to see it. The actress, while she faithfully por- 
trayed the hardship of the situation in which 
Nora found herself, showed from the point of 
view of a truer womanhood than Nora possessed 
how wrong was the course she finally adopted. 

“Would you choose the book or the play?” 
demanded the poor woman on her return. “In 
the book it seems like Nora should ’a’ gone, and 
in the play it seems like she shouldn’t. And yet 
the words is just the same.” She looked waver- 
ingly at the other. “Which ’ld you choose?” she 
asked. 

It was some time later that she came again to 
the settlement and said, apropos of nothing, “TI 
chose the play, miss, and I’m glad I did. You see, 
my husband and me had been disagreein’ for a 
long time, and finally it got so we just couldn’t 
get along. When I read that book I thought 
Nora was right to go, and I made up my mind to 
g0, too. But when I saw the play, and saw what 
it meant for that woman to leave her children, 
I saw as plain as day that no woman ought ever 
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to do that. So I chose the play, and stayed home. 


| And I’m glad I did, for him and me, we talked 


things over the other night, and now we agree 
all right again.” 
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PRACTISING MEDICINE IN BABYLON. 


he physician or surgeon who charges little or 

nothing for his skill when he treats a poor 
man and much when he treats a rich one has 
excellent authority for his practice. The newly 
discovered laws of ancient Babylon made it not 
only proper, but obligatory. The first king of 
“Greater Babylon,” as it would be called to-day, 
was Hammurabi, referred to in the fourteenth 
chapter of Genesis as Amraphel. He was noted 
for the justice of the laws he established in his 
kingdom. Two years ago,on a broken monu- 
ment in the ruins of Susa, nearly the whole code 
of Hammurabi was found. A translation of it has 
just been made by a professor in the University 
of Chicago. . 

“If a physician operate on a gentleman for a 
severe wound, with a lancet,” reads one section 
of these revised statutes of Babylon, “and save 
the man’s life, or if he open an abscess in a gen- 
tleman’s eye and save the eye, he shall receive 
ten shekels of silver. If he operate on a freeman 
he shall receive five shekels.” 

But “if it be a man’s slave he operate on,” 
reads the next section, “the owner of the slave 
shall give two shekels to the physician.” 

Similarly graded were the physician’s pen- 
alties—for in those days doctoring was a 
give-and-take affair in which the unsuccessful 
practitioner was made to pay for his failure. 

“If a physician operate on a gentleman and 
eause his death,’ said the law, “or destroy his 
eye, they shall cut off the physician’s fingers. 

“If he operate on the slave of a freeman and 
cause his death he shall restore a slave of —_ 
value. If he destroy his eye he shall pay in silver 
half his value. 

“If he set a broken bone for a gentleman or 
cure his disease the gentleman shall pay five 
shekels. 

“If he be a freeman he shall pay three shekels 
of silver. 

“If he be a slave the owner of the slave shall 
give the physician two shekels.” 

As there was no aseptic surgery in those days, 
the courage of a physician in operating with a 
lancet was great indeed. Unskilled practitioners 
probably got out of the profession as quickly as 

ssible. So, also, the swindling contractor, for 
he law read: 

“If a builder build a house for a man and do not 
make its construction firm, and the house collapse 
and cause the death of the owner, the builder shall 
be put to death. 

“Tf it kill the son of the owner they shall put 
the son of the builder to death. 

“Tf it kills a slave of the owner the builder shall 
restore to him a slave of equal value. 

“If it destroy property he shall restore what 
it destroyed, and because he did not make the 
house which he built firm and it collapsed, he 
shall rebuild it at his own expense.” 

Such laws as these, engraved in lasting stone 
and set up on frequented street corners, might 
do something to discourage modern jerry-building. 
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FROM A SAFE DISTANCE. 


he conveniences of modern science render it 

possible to communicate disagreeable news 
with safety to the sender. The New York Sun 
tells this story of a nine-year-old boy whose 
mother thought that he was entirely lacking in 
guile. Perhaps his father was not so sure of it. 


One day the boy was practising the “MecGinnity 
curve,” when the ball went through a large pane 
of colored glass in the library. is mother dis- 
covered it, and asked, in her sternest voice, “Who 
did that?” 

“TI did, but I didn’t mean to do it. The ball 
slipped.” 

“Well, what do you suppose your father will 
say when he knows it?” 

“He knows it now. I told him.” 

“You told him? Do you mean that when you 
saw what you had done you went right down to 
his office and told him?” 

“No, I didn’t go to the office. 1 called him up 
on the telephone.” 
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A GENERAL MISUNDERSTANDING. 


Boston entomologist, who has shown the toad 

to be one of the farmer’s best friends, said 
recently, “The toad has been misunderstood in 
the past, as much misunderstood as a certain 
friend of mine who was taking a walking tour.” 


One night he put up at_a small country hotel. 
poe next morning, at breakfast, the landlord said 
m: 


“Did you enjoy the cornet-playing in the room 
next to yours last night?” 

“Enjoy it!” my friend sneered. “I should think 
not. y, I spent half the night pounding on the 
wall to make the man stop.” 

“It must have been a misunderstanding,” said 
the landlord, ane “The cornet-player told 
me that the person in the next room applauded 
him so heartily that he went over every piece he 
knew three times.” 
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FOOD FOR INVALIDS. 


N° slander on the diet of the stalwart Germaa 
race is intended by this story, which the 
Argonaut prints, but the sentiment of the tale 
might have come from the lips of Mr. Dooley’s 
friend, Schwartzmeister, or some of his brethren 
of iron digestion. 


A German was discussing the high price of 
cabbage. 

“T dell you, dese cappages is way up high dis 
year. Me und my vife puts up six or seffen or 
eight parrels of sauerkraut effery year, yes. But 
ve can’d do ut dis year, no. Der cappages, dey 
cost too much.” 

“But you put up some sauerkraut, don’t you, 
Chris?” asked a friend. 

“Oh, so! Yes, ve — up some, two or t-t-tree 
parrels, shust to haf in der house in case of sick- 
ness, yes.” 
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SCARING HIM AWAY. 


bbe musical young woman and her father were 
on their way home after Professor Fortissimo’s 
piano recital. 


“He has all the pupils he can take at ten dollars 
a lesson, and more 4 es pee to play in concert 
than he can accept,” said the young woman, 
pepe +g O “And just to think that five 
years ago—he has told me himself—the wolf was 
always at his door!” 

“Well, then, I’ll venture to say he didn’t 
as loud as he does now,’ i 
parent. 


und 
said the unfeeling 
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The Bookcase for the Home 


The Macey Sectional Bookcase 
is mechanically correct and artistic- 
ally perfect. 


Made in Sections and Half-Sections 
in a variety of woods and finishes, 
with beautiful leaded and other deco- 
rated glass effects to suit every place 
and purse. 


No other make or kind of Bookcase 
equals the Macey in richness of ap- 
pearance and the ease with which it 
can be arranged to accord with the 
style and tone of any apartment. 


. Can be increased to accommodate 

a growing library and rearranged, 
preserving an effect in accord 
with the style of furnishing. 
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You take no risk whatever 
when you buy a genuine Macey 
Bookcase. We ship ‘‘On Approval,’’ 
freight paid and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 

Illustrated Catalogue 
1404 On request. 


RETAIL STORES: 


New Yor« ° 343 Broadway 
Beever . + «© « 178 Federal Street 
PHILADELPHIA 14 North 13th Street 


Cuicaco. . . 152 Wabash Avenue 
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CORRECT SHOES 





For Children. 


For all ages—for 
every purpose. 
Made of the 
best wear- 
ing leathers, 
irreproach- 
able in style 
and finish. 
Many are 
made on 
special lasts 
originating with us, are 
anatomically correct, and 
cannot be found elsewhere. 
OUR NEW 


CATALOGUE 


contains tooo illustrations and 
Over 2000 descriptions of apparel 
and articles necessary for the 


Complete Outfitting of 
Boys, Girls and Babies. 


Sent for 4 cents postage. 
We have no branch stores — no agents. 


Correspondence receives prompt attention. 
Address Dept. 15, 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK. 

















Not in the Trust. 

Being independent, 
unhampered, we can make 
goods just as we want to— 
make them as good as they 
can made. This is our 


“sé 99 
PURITAN 
JELLY KNIFE. 
Equal to sterling in finish, 
superior to sterling in wear. 
Our Catalogue No. 4 (a postal 
brings it) shows many other 
pieces of this beautiful pattern 
and many other new patterns. 
SEND FOR IT. 
Simeon L. & George H. Rogers Company, 
Hartford, Conn. 










Price $1.00. 





8 Inches Long. 

















Sapolio means so much to good 
housekeepers that it’s hard to 
plan the day’s work without it. 
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BOWKER’S SETBACK. 


ED 

r. Gregory Bassett and his nephew 

M James had solemnly inspected all the 

exhibits at the county fair, and they 

now retired, arm in arm, to one of the settees 
on the sunny side of the town hall. 

‘*Is there anything new over your way, Uncle 
Gregory ?”’ inquired the young man. ‘‘We’re 
only ten miles apart, but if ’twasn’t for such 
occasions as this, and funerals, I should pretty 
near lose track of the folks at Pearson’s Cor- 
ner. ”” 

‘* Well, lemme see,’’ said Mr. Bassett, 
thoughtfully tapping the arm of the settee. 
‘**] dunno’s there’s anything special.’? Then 
his face suddenly lighted and he turned to his 
nephew. 

‘‘Oho!’’ he cried. ‘‘Did it come to your ears 
about Ed Bowker’s setback ?’’ 

“No, indeed !’’ said the young man, eagerly. 
“You don’t mean to say Ed’s had a setback. 
I didn’t suppose ’twas possible.’’ 

‘*Well, now, you hear to me,”’ said Mr. 
Bassett, chuckling until he coughed and gasped 
for breath. ‘‘You hear to me,’’ he repeated, 
more soberly, when he could speak again, ‘‘and 
I’ll relate the circumstances to ye. 

**You know well as I do that let Ed Bowker 
get an idea into his head and nothing’ll ever 
get it out, and you know he won’t hear to any- 
body else thinking anything different.’’ 

His nephew nodded. 

“Well,’’ continued the old man, after sub- 
duing a chuckle, ‘‘lately—about a year back— 
he got it into his head that every trait folks 
had was inherited. If it didn’t come direct 
from their fathers and mothers it had skipped 
a generation, or maybe two, and landed on ’em 
that way. And he made himself mighty disa- 
greeable, going the rounds and telling folks 
where they’d got their qualities, and advising 
’em about their children. 

‘**T wouldn’t get my mad up so easy,’ he 
says to Frank Knowlton one day, after he’d 
aggravated Frank most to pieces talking about 
the poor judgment he’d showed picking out a 
location to build. ‘But then, I’d oughtn’t to 
blame you,’ he says, ‘considering how high 
temper runs right through your mother’s folks 
for three generations.’ 

“*He’d tell fathers they’d better not try to save 
too much, or their sons would turn out misers. 
He’d tell mothers they’d better be careful how 
they spent their money for clothes and fixings, 
for fear their daughters would grow up fashion- 
plates. If he saw a fault or failing in anybody 
he’d track it back, with the help of old Pete 
Saunders, that’s nigh a hundred, and hasn’t 
got any mind left, but just a mess o’ mixed-up 
recollections. Ed wasn’t so keen after the 
virtues, we all noticed, but he had his eyes 
open for the weak spots. 

**Well, the cap-sheaf came one day when he 
and Squire Woolley had words about the ceme- 
tery pond, and the squire, he put forth his views 
in a pretty loud tone, and Ed, he says, ‘Squire, 
if | was you I wouldn’t get all worked up and 
red in the face that way,’ he says. ‘I’ve 
noticed that your daughter’s little boy has taken 
it right from you, and he’s liable to have fits, 
for those traits and their working out most 
always increases in strength with each genera- 
tion, if they’re not checked.’ 

‘**What do you mean, sir?’ roars the squire. 
The little boy Ed spoke about belonged to his 
daughter Emily that had come on from out 
West, and the old gentleman set great store by 
him. 

‘IT mean just what I say,’ remarked Ed, 
cool as a cucumber. ’T was the day after Emily 
and the little boy had gone off—the last week in 
August. The squire had come down to the 
post-office for the noon mail, and quite a crowd 
gathered round, near enough so we could hear. 
| was among ’em, I’m free to say. 

‘*T spoke to him one day when he was play- 
ing ball,’ Ed went on, in that mild, aggravating 
way of his. ‘I told him he wasn’t big enough 
to play with the Leavitt boys, for they could 
throw so much better than he could, and he’d 
best go ask the little Manser girl to toss and 
catch with him. I meant it all for his good, 
but he fired up like a little turkey-cock.’ 

‘For a minute I thought the squire would 
burst, and then he began to haw-haw. And 
‘ was Ed’s turn to get kind of riled then. 

“It may be amusing,’ says he, ‘to you, but 
to me ’twas a pitiful spectacle to see that boy 
ot eight, like his grandfather in every feature, 
und with the same expression that I’ve seen 
to-day and often on your face. It’s a solemn 
thing to be responsible for,’ says Ed, coldly. 

*“Thank you for your warning,’ the squire 
iid, good and loud, ‘but considering the little 
y's gone home, and you won’t see him again 

some years, and anyway he knows it, I’ll 
' you something. Little Bob is the son of 
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ed of a fever when the baby was only three 
‘ks old, 


So perhaps if he ever has fits, 
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which I don’t look for now that he’s gone home 
again, you won’t hold me entirely responsible for 
’em,’ the squire said, and then he marched off. 

**I don’t know as there’s any apoplexy in 
Ed’s ancestry,’’ concluded Mr. Bassett, begin- 
ning to chuckle again, ‘‘but if they’d all died 
of it for six generations I don’t believe he could 
have inherited a redder face than he had while 
he was looking for a way to get home without 
passing too many friends that had an interest 
in his feelings just then.’’ 
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THE MAID AND THE GAS. 

Bes city housewife, weary of the imperti- 

nence, inefficiency and general worthless- 
ness of city-born domestics, recently decided 
that she would make the attempt to receive sat- 
isfactory service by getting a country girl and 
training her personally. The first evening she 
gave the new maid instructions as to lighting 
the gas, showing her also how to extinguish it, 
and explaining the danger of not turning it off 
properly. 

The maid seemed duly impressed, and asked 
——— to use for her bedroom, until more 
amiliar with the use of gas, a small hand 
lamp, which was used in the kitchen. 

The next morning, after the breakfast work 
was completed, the maid presented herself to 
the mistress, and informed her that she was ready 
to fill the lamps now, if she would show her 
where they kept the gas. 








Fairbanks Old Homestead Campaign Button. 


Famous old homestead_beautifully transferred to 
celluloid, Roosevelt and Fairbanks in corner. Good 
profit to agents, with premium. Sells at sight. Send 
10 cents for sample or 40 cents for dozen. Address, 
Secretary Fairbanks Family, Box J, Station A, Boston, Mass. 


F PAGE'S MUCILAGE. 


No gumming to clog neck of bottle— No 
. sediment—will not spoil nor discolor the 
finest papers. Full 2oz. bottle, 5c. (by 
mail, 10c.) also half-pints, pints & qts, 
Russia Cement Co.gioucsste's 
*Mass. Mirs.of 

LE PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE and 


LE PAGE'S GLUE ===" 
RUGS 


MADE, FROM 
OLD CARPETS 


At Reasonable Cost. 
Our BooKLET tells all about it. 
We'll send you a copy on receipt 
of Postal-Card request. 
SALEM CARPET CLEANING CC., 
SALEM, MASS. 
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[SCHOOLS @ COLLEGES] 


The publishers of The Youth’s Companion will be pleased to send to 
any one requesting it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College 
or University in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 














BOSTON 
ing School. 


Institute and_Train- 
128 ‘Tremont St.,Boston. 


STAMMERERS' 


Williston Seminary, Acajemy for Boys 





Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 
Fully equipped laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology. aoe Athletic Field, s mile and straightaway 
track. @4th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 





New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics, | 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. Two years’ 
course of preparation for teachers of Physical Train- 
ing. Summer Courses in Gymnastics, Athletics, Fene- 
ing and Gilbert Dancing. Course in Massage and 


Medical Gymnastics. L.xrhibit at St. Louis Exposition. 


. : : 
_ University of Maine, 9rone, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
ineering, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Agriculture, 
waw. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, etc. Military Drill. \Vecessary erpenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo.Emory Fellows, Pres.,Orono,Me. 


ROCK RIDCE HALL. 


A School for Boys. Location highanddry. Laboratories. 
Shop for Mechanie Arts. A new gymnasium with 
swimming pool. Strong teachers. Earnest boys. Fits for 
College, Scientific School and business. Illus. pamphlet 
sent free. Dr. G. R. White, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


YOUNG MEN are wanted at the ALBANY BUSINESS 
»Ositions 


LLEGE to se HD, Z, 
Vim oe 
which may be secured CMgliijpitey 


Book- 

keeping and Teleg- 
by them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany N.Y. 
Faelten Pianoforte School. 


Pupils are taught: To play the Piano 
with good technique and taste; to play 
from memory and at sight; to understand 
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music intelligently ; toimpart their knowl- | 


edge to others. 
8th Year. 30 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON. 


Suffield Academy. 


A refined, homelike and thoroughly equipped Board- 
ing-School for tifty boys. ew chemical and physical 
laboratories, class-rooms, dining-hall and sleeping- 
rooms. Steam heat, electric light. Hot and cold run- 
ning water on every floor and in best reoms. Individ- 
ual attention. Thorough preparation for leading 
colleges and technical schools. Certificates issued 
72d year opened September 6th. For Catalogue address, 


Principal RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Suffield, Conn. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Principal. 
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judgment to investigate our offer? 
want to sell their own goods. 


Large fire-box keeps fire ail night. 


own factory at lowest factory prices. 


Kalamazoo Stove Go., 





save The 
Dealers Profit 


Why pay your dealer from $10 to $25 extra, 
when you can buy this high 
or wood range—made especially for New Eng- 
land use—direct from our factory at lowest 


Kalamazoo 


made in our factory, of the best procurable material, are not excelled by any 
stove at any price, and we save you from 20% to 40%. 
Don’t be influenced by dealers—the 
Get our offer and decide for yourself, 
lustration shows our new Kalamazoo Grand Range for hard coal or wood. 
Casting smooth and strong; large oven and 
reservoir—handsomely finished. We guarantee satisfaction and pay the freight. 


Send Postal For Free Catalosue 


describing our full line of ranges, cock stoves, parlor base burners, oak heat- 
ing stoves, wood stoves, etc., all sold to you direct from our 
Remember we are not 
‘mail order dealers,” but real manufacturers and we prompt- 
ly refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
risk. Very likely we can refer you to some satisfied user of a 
Kalamazoo in your own town. Ask for special catalog No. 291 


Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


We refer to any bank in Kalamazoo, any commercial agency, or the publishers of this paper. 
























rade hard coal 


Factory Prices 


We have no travel- 
ing men. We sell to 
no dealers. We save 
you all jobbers’, mid- 
dlemen’s and dealers’ 
profits, Moreover, 
we give youa 


60 Days Approval 


test, and pay all freight 
charges. If you are not 
perfectly satisfied we 
refund your money. We 
guarantee under a $20,000 
bank bond to do exactly as 
we represent. 
Our complete line of 


Stoves 
and Ranges 


Is it not good business 


The il- 


Allour Cook Stoves 
and Ranges are 
uipped with Patent 
ven Thermometer 
which makes baking 


You run no easy and saves fuel 
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ston St., 
So. Framingham, Mass. Call or send for Catglogue 
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TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE. 120 Boy! 


Boston; or Framingham Business College, 


STUFTS 





Comprises the following Departments: 
The College of Letters (Degrees A.B. and B.S.) 
The Divinity School (Degrees A. 1h. « 
The Engineering Depariment (Degree B. 
The Medical School (Degree M. D.) 


The Dental School (Degree D. M. D.) 

The Bromfield Pearson School, Connected 
with Engineering Department, and offering 
special two-year course 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S., A. M. and Ph. D.) 

Summer School. 

Joung men and young women ave admitted on 
equal terms to all departments of the College. 
‘or Catalogue address 


H. G. CHASE, Secretary, TUPTS COLLEGE, MASS. 
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Bay State Frankli 
This Open Stove or Portable F replace can be 
used in any room where there is a chimney con- 
nection. What tends more to cheerfulness than 
an open fire’ Handy for spring and fall seasons. 
If your dealer hasn't it, buy direct of ua. 
BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providence, R. I. 
55 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 
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“ Irresistibly 


Delicious.” 


en everybody likes a thing 
there isa reason! 
.\ Why is PETER’S CHOCO. 
\, LATE the wost popular in all the 
world? 


Because ft isthe choicest con fec- 
tion ever produced—a blend of purest 
chocolate aud finest 8 wiss milk com- 
pelling in deliciousness, 

Does not create thirst. 
ETK@’S is the orig:nal—invent- 
ed 87 years ago— first ever since. 
Imitations are pot 90 pure and nutritious, 
end ore invariably disappoluting 
Free Sample upon Request. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 
mporters, 
Dept. “*9 *’ 78 Hudson St, 
New York. 











Well babies are a great comfort; 
sick babies are an awful care. 


RIDGE’S FOOD 


babies are a perpetual joy, for they 
are properly nourished and therefore 
are well—and being well they are 
happy. Ridge’s Food has a record 
of over thirty years. We'd like to 
send you copies of letters from 
people who have used it, also a 


FREE SAMPLE. 


WOOLRICH & COMPANY, Palmer, Mass. 
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Wheat Coffee 

















Easiest to read and always reliable. 


Send for the Illustrated Circulars of 




















More Improvements Than All Others. 





The Best Oven Heat Indicator. They Have The Best Ovens. 
Steadiest and easiest to control; asbestos lined, 
with heat-saving cup-joint flues, which utilize all | joy we will send you a Crawford on 





our various styles. the heat and consequently save fuel. 


WALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 31-35 Union Street, 


Crawford Ranges have There is Only ONE Damper (patented). Crawford Ranges have 
The Best Grates, One motion regulates fire and oven. The greatest Removable Nickel Rails. 
Easiest to operate and without improvement ever made in cooking stoves, and no They simply lift off. This is a 
the vexatious features of others. | Other has it. Two-damper ranges are confusing. | Crawford invention and makes 


stove-polishing and nickel-clean- 
ing easier, 








30 days’ trial. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





If there is no Crawford Agent in your 
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Th Youth’s Companion for October 20th will contain a remarkable offer for new subscriptions. 
Watch for the offer. In the meantime follow the suggestions we here make, and you are pretty 
sure to have three or more new subscribers secured and the money ready before November Ist. 





The Companion S avings Bank. 





A Word About the Banks and How We Came to Have Them Manufactured. 


The idea was suggested to us by several of our subscribers who used banks in secur- 
ing new subscriptions to The Companion. The following extract from one of their 
experiences will make the whole plan clear to you: “I called on Mrs. ——. She said 
she had read the Sample Copies of The Companion, and would like to subscribe for the 
paper, but did not know when she could spare the money. I replied, ‘I have a little bank 
at home which I will lend you, into which you can put your spare change.’ She gladly 
accepted my offer, and before very long she had the money ready for me.” The idea 
given to us was so practical that we acted upon it, and have designed and made a 
beautiful Bank. This is made of tin, finely enameled and artistically decorated in 
three colors — gold, red and green. 

The cut shows its exact size and appearance. It is a beauty. We shall furnish 
these Banks to our subscribers at a special price, bearing a part of the cost ourselves. 


"We do this in order to make their use very general among our subscribers. By acting 


upon our suggestion at once it will greatly facilitate you in securing subscribers to the 
paper very early in the season. 


Our Special Bank Offer. 


On receipt of twelve cents in stamps we will forward to any Companion subscriber, postage 
prepaid, three Companion Savings Banks; or on receipt of six cents in stamps we will forward 
to any Companion subscriber one Bank, postage prepaid. We trust that every Companion subscriber 
wishing to work for new subscriptions will take advantage of this offer and give it a fair trial, as we 
are very sure it will be of practical assistance. 











WITH THIS BANK many subscribers will 
be able to save money for the renewal of their own 
subscription, thus having the amount ready when 
due. It will also help to form the habit of saving 
money, which will be of benefit in after years. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 20! Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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